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Unit I—"'The Qualifications of the Teacher” 


A. The Things that Matter in Teaching 


NATURE OF PUPIL 


Highest, most complex result of her- 
eity, environment, and the evolution- 
ary process; product of the milieu, 
its heir and future controller and 
Astructor 


Rational animal, with the dignity, 
vesponsibility, and inalienable rights 
of a person, having an intellect cap- 
able of knowing truth and a free will 
capable of moral choice 


Creature af the Supreme — Beinse, 
having ability and duty, with aid of 
wrace, to know, Jove, and serve God 
und thus attain te cternal life with 
lim after death 


Rational animal with un cternal 
Hlestiny 


STATUS OF TEACHER 


A servant of the evolving culture 
or social milieu, for its perpetuation 
and continued evolution; having a 
scientific, pragmatic, experimental 
attitude toward facts of experience in 
all fields, with emphasis on spirit of 
tolerance and democracy 


The leader. model, and suide; a 
dispenser of the wisdom of the ages 
~scientific, cultural, ethical, and phito- 
sophical; in nobility of mind and 
character a person worthy of imita- 
tion, living the full, sood rational life 


The delegate and coadjutor of 
parents and the Chureh to share the 
parcntal responsibility of benevolence, 
heneficenee, and well-ordered tove of 
children and to share the Chureh’s 
vesponsibility to ‘teach all nations’ 


A servant of God in the work of 
saving souls 


2 Phis is a defect, not of Supernaturalism in itself, but of those teachers who tend to 


nesleet th: 


selves by saying, “Oh, they'H grow out of it,” 


duly of correcting defeets of character in their charyes and excuse them- 
ete. 


{from the point of view of the three major philosophies of life] 


WORK OF THE TEACHER 


To set the stage for educational experiences, the pupils 
being the stars 

To aid pupils in attaining the experimental attitude 
and scientific skills for control of natural forces in man 
and nature, and in attaining appreciation of modern trends 
in all fields of human activity so as to realize adjusted and 
artistic lives in a world of economic, political, scientific, 
and cultural flux and flow 

To help each pupil form his personal philosophy of life, 
avoiding indoctrination and leaving the pupil informed but 
free 


To impart a general, liberal education, with emphasis 
on the mentai disciplines 

To indoctrinate ancient and modern wisdom, with a 
critical appreciation of Western civilization 


To inculcate dynamic philosophical and religious novms 
as basic to human rights, ethical character, and personal 
responsibility, and as the valid bases of intellectual and 
cultural security in the midst of world developments 


‘fo exercise benevolence by being devoted primarily to 
the salvation of pupils 

To exercise beneficence by doing mood to pupils—provid- 
ing them with the physical, intellectual, moral, vocational, 
and social training needed in relations- with God, self, 
family, and society 

To develop in pupils the intelectual and moral virtues 
and with the aid of grace build Christian character 

To aid all in correcting the defects of mind, will, and 
emotion caused by Original Sin and in participating more 
fully in the Mystical Body of Christ 


3 This 


s the defect of those who reward youth in weneral or certain individua 


DEFECTS IN PRACTICE 


Makes educational system easy prey 
for a totalitarian yegime 


Substitutes “enlightened selfishness” 
for duty and virtue 


Loses the mental, moval security of 
unchanging truth, natural and super- 
natural 


Limited to natural religion 


Reliance on logic and natural culture 
—tendency to overlook the practicat 
implications of Original Sin 


Fosters intellectual pride 


Tendeney to overlook importance 
of natural virtues as aids to growth 
in supernatural life 


* Tendency to lack trust in God, 
by overlooking the supreme impor- 
tance of God's gvace in the formation 
of the Christian 


Is as 


“hopeless,” instead of looking to Ged with confidence thal Hix race is always available 
and realizing that sincere efforts to teach others to Hive the supernatural life are never 


really wasted. 


B. The Function of the Teaching Personality 


TRAITS CONSIDERED MOST NECESSARY IN RURAL SCHOOLS: Adaptability to 
people and circumstances; Breadth of interests; Considerateness and sympathy; Personal 
and professional cooperativeness; Good judgment in dealing with school and community 
problems and with people ; Honesty ; Self-control (calmness, reserve, sobriety). 


TRAITS CONSIDERED MOST NECESSARY IN THE GRADES: Considerateness and 
sympathy; Good judgment; Refinement (good taste, good morals); Dignity and poise; 
Forcefulness (courage, decisiveness, firmness); Magnetism (optimism, sociability, ap- 
proachability, charm); Enthusiasm (animation, inspiration, alertness, spontaneity). 


FRAITS CONSIDERED MOST NECESSARY IN SECONDARY SCHOOL: Breadth of 
interest in community and professional matters and in pupils; Gocd judgment and general 
intelligence; Self-control; Leadership (initiative, self-confidence) ; Forcefulness; Schol- 
arship. 


TRAITS CONSIDERED MOST NECESSARY IN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY: 
‘Interest and enthusiasm for the subject; Industry in preparing the class; Ability to organ- 
ize the course; Ability to express oneself; Broad and accurate scholarship; Ability to 
give clear assignments; Ability to make discussions lively and worthwhile; Sense of pro- 
portion in treating important and unimportant details; Sense of humor ; Self-confidence 
and poise; Neatness and good taste; Pleasing manner free from annoying peculiarities. 


WHEN DEALING WITH SUPERVISORS: Make every visit result in improvement 
of teaching. Take the professional attitude toward criticisms and suggestions; personal 
yeactions of dislike, annoyance, or rebellion cause both supervisor and teacher to lose 
sight of the main purpose—the good of the pupils. 


WHEN DEALING WITH THE SUPERINTENDENT: Fairness in considering pro- 
posed plans demands that teachers look first for good points, afterwards for flaws or 
misunderstandings that may prevent cocperation between teachers and superintendent. In 
interviews and correspondence frankness is better then tact, and “having it out” is 
better for teaching than silent opposition or destructive eriticism. 


DEALING WITH THE PRINCIPAL: No matter what the provocation there is no 
excuse for attitudes of suspicion, indifference, or opposition on the teacher's part; 
attitudes of friendliness, appreciation of each other's responsibilities, and willingness to 
cooperate are professional attitudes required for the good of the school and of the pupils. 
Emotional reactions to a principal's correction should be suppressed as childish; ignore 
the principal's manner and make the correction profitable in some way. Regard gossip 
as the reaction of the cowardly or envious; bring difficulties to the principal himself, 
presenting them not as complaints but in the form of problems or of plans on which 
his decision or opinion is needed. 

DEALING WITH OTHER TEACHERS: In formal and informal discussions criticize 
principles and procedures from a sense of responsibility to pupils. Never make a remark 
about another teacher on the basis of personal dislike, offended pride, jealousy. Keep aloof 
from all factions, and never criticize a teacher to s member of an opposing faction. 
Mutual courtesy and kindliness add greatly to the strength of a faculty. 

DEALING WITH PARENTS: Settle difficulties with parents personally, not through 
the principal. Never ignore a parent's viewpoint, even when you cannot sccept it. Make 
the parent realize that your main purpose is the pupil’s good. Get acquainted with any 
domestic problem that bears upon the difficulty at issue. No matter how little it 
may come to, get the parents to agree to the best they will grant for the good of the 
pupil. No matter how completely justified you may be, never antagonize a parent; 
sacrifice your personal feelings if need be for the good of the pupil. Win the parents’ 
confidence in your devotedness to this duty, by deserving it; and never try to “get even” 
with a parent. Sincerity and mutual understanding between teacher and parent are 
essential for the pupil’s good; no personal or emotional consideration should be allowed 
to interfere. i 


C. The Fundamentals of Successful Teaching 


i—“Know your pupils.” 
In weneral. the teacher shoul discover as 
difficulties, potentiatities, 
in the subject. 


pupil's succe: 


Specifically, when phunning 
should keep the more imporlant int 


thitities, Inberes 


ons, exphaini 


dy as possible Lhe individuat needs, 
. and handicaps Lbat ean alfeet exch 


ng, correcting, esting, ete., the teacher 


idual differences in mind and he able to 


answer the question, “What will this activity do to this pupil and that one 


T—“Know your purpases.”* 


In seneral, the Leacher should have 


for each teaching and learning activily a 


purpose that is attainable, is worthwhile, and is directly aimed al and kept in 
view by the class, 


Specifically, the teacher should axk, when preparing Lhe lesson, “What do { want 
this activily to do to this pupil and that pupil?” 


1i.—“Know how to accomplish your purposes.” 


In general this means the teacher must know what subject matter, materials, and 


teaching methods and devices will 


accomplish educational purposes. 


Specifically, the teacher must plan bow to stimulate or motivate pupils and must 
decide what classroom activity and assignment are to be used. 


D. The Three Conceptions of Teaching 


A TRADE 
Treats all alike— 
same requirements, 
same standards for 
all pupils. 
Individual differ- 
ences unimportant. 


A SCIENCE 

Discovers all individual 
differences that are rele- 
vant to the pupils’ prog- 
ress in learning. 

Takes each pupil as far 
as he can go and at his 
own speed. 


AN ART 

Helps each pupil achieve as much 
as he is capable of, but forms a 
complete personality — a character 
that integrates his abilities and his 
duties, his ambitions and his spir- 
itual ideals, his habits and his moral 
principles. 


Pours in factual 
knowledge. 

Fixes ag habits 
the fundamental 
mechanical skills — 
regards problem- 
solving and rppre- 
ciation teaching as 
useless trimmings. 


Leads out and develops 
the powers of reasoning. 

Teaches pupils to seek 
physical and mental ad- 
justment to life through 
scientific knowledge and 
the scientific attitude. 


1. 


Inspires and forms character that 
is rooted in the ideals and values of 
some general philosophy of life— 
self-sufficiency, democracy and tol- 
erance, the abundant life, or relig- 
ious perfection. 


Reduces all teach- 
ing to drill work, 
ali learning to 
practice and rote 
memorizing. 


Au to Teaching Methods) As to Teaching nappa E As to Pupils’ Needs 


Bases methods on the 
“laws of learning.” 

Reduces all learning to 
problem - solving, with 
emphasis on the use of 
material facts and the 
scientific approach and 
method. 


Provides opportunities for self- 
control and development, and for 
control of the environment, by 
means of varied life-experiences, 
appreciations, and participation. 

Corrects and redirects the human 
faculties and drives gone wrong in 
Original and actual sin. 


Unit Il—"Beginning Teaching" 
A. General Preparations 


ARRIVE a week before the opening. Get the principal’s or superin- 
tendent’s advice on where to room and board. Get acquainted with your 
major and minor duties. 

LEARN to whom you are immediately responsible and study him— 
his personality, his relations to the higher authorities and to his co- 
workers and subordinates. 

LEARN the school’s first day procedure and prepare for it. Check 
on needed classroom repairs and on special disadvantages or useful 
features of the physical plant. 

LEARN all possible about old and new students—from pre-registra- 
tion records, talks with other teachers, reading of the schoo! annual. Note 
faces, names, records. Learn all possible about their cultural and eco- 
nomic family backgrounds and about the nature, problems, and good and 
bad features of their environment. 

MARK TIME on community sentiments regarding social activities 
of teachers; also on controversial local issues. Respect the first; and on 
local issues be neutral, awaiting fuller knowledge of the facts. Do not 
eause self-appointed social or professional leaders or the influential to 
“fear” your attitude or influence. 


B. The Firat Day of Scheel 


MATERIALS: Get to the classroom early and have something to do 
there till class begins. Check up then (or the day before) on working 
order of the equipment. Have paper, pencils, chalk, erasers handy; a 
clean blackboard (name of course, of teacher, and of text may be writ- 
ten upon it); classroom library well arranged. Have some plan of seat- 
ing ready to adopt at once or to announce—if regular seating order is 
customary in the school. If texts have not arrived and a full period is 
taught the first day, present first lessons mimeographed, also course 
requirements, rules and aids for study, the first assignments, etc. 

CLASS ACTIVITY: Give written work to assist your acquaintance 
with the pupils. Announce few (and general) class requirements and 
regulations; postpone discussion of rules of order till some routine of 
regular work is established and the need of rules is evident. Give a 
detailed assignment that will be stimulating to all, promising challenge 
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to the brightest and some success to the dullest. This assignment and 
the class written work should be aimed at discovering the capacities and 
needs of the pupils, so that the first lessons (perhaps remedial) may be 
planned accordingly. Any aids pupils need for this assigned work—refer- 
ences, methods of study, arrangement of notebooks and themes—should 
be thoroughly explained. 

PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE: With the bell begin class work in a 
manner to challenge the best efforts of the pupils. Be earnest, with a 
business-like air and a professional method of getting the work started; 
“friendliness” later. Have the attitude of expecting, taking for granted, 
the class’s full cooperation. It is better to “begin sternly and gradually 
warm up” than to be easy-going at first and have to struggle to regain 
control later. 

DISCIPLINE: The factors of classroom disorder are anonymity, 
mobility, and lack of occupation. The first is removed by the device of 
calling upon pupils by name as soon as possible, by directed (personally 
supervised) study upon the introductory assignments in the classroom, 
by study of the written work handed in by pupils, and by a short daily 
written or oral test at the beginning or the end of the period. Mobility 
is destroyed by the teacher’s moving around the room and by the pupils’ 
being assigned definite seats noted on a seating chart. Lack of occupa- 
tion will not occur where a definite assignment is made and the work 
begun at once. The first two factors may be controlled thus: pass out 
3 x 5 index cards or slips of paper; write on the board the information 
required of the pupils—the name, the number of the row, the letter of 
the seat. Construct by means of this information a chart, assigning each 
for the time being to the seat he occupied the first day. (Many prefer, 
especially with large classes, to spend the first minutes of the second 
class day arranging the pupils in alphabetical order.) 


C, Classroom Conditions 


SEATING: small class: semicircle or U-shaped about a table, no 
assigned seats; or competition for front or back row on marks, with 
perhaps certain locations reserved for the appointed (weekly) class sec- 
retary and classroom “housekeepers.” 

large class: assigned seats (ABC horizontal, ABC ver- 
tical) with periodical reversal; reserved seats (front, for those defective 
in sight, hearing, or attention; in back, perhaps, for tardy pupils or 
those temporarily ostracized). 

CLASS ROLL: Follow school practice rather than personal prefer- 
ence. A cardboard seating chart with daily tardy-absentee slip attached 
saves time in class, and roll book (which should be handled by the 
teacher only) can be completed later. 

LIGHT: Check at beginning of every period. No shadows on books, 
no direct sunlight on eyes or books; get janitor to correct poor or inten- 
sive lighting. 


VENTILATION: Cheek at beginning of every period throughout the 
day-—the teacher’s responsibility, not the janitor’s. Windows open (when 
no air-conditioning) at bottom in warm weather, top in cold weather. A 
strict hands-off rule for the fresh air fiend—disregard his fresh-air, 
exercise, and sun-tan superstitions. 

HEAT AND HUMIDITY: 68°-70° and 50%.-70%. With very dry air 
use water pans to counteract rapid evaporation. Campaign for fresh 
clothing and frequent baths as against excessive clothing in cold weath- 
er. Note cases for school nurse: T.B., fevers, colds, coughs; teach cough- 
and sneeze-control as a public duty. 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT: Check on usableness and con- 
venience of location at beginning of every period, or make use of student 
monitors for this. Put returned tests, homework, assignment sheets, or 
class materials on desks before class, or have a down-across system of 
distribution (and collection). Rather than dictate use duplicated mate- 
rials plus a homework that requires reading them. (Reserve dictation 
for especially important subject matter, and then assist pupils to make 
good notes by writing on the blackboard as you dictate.) 

USE OF THE BLACKBOARD: For worthy use: use it to teach 
good note-taking and notebook methods, to relieve the monotony of seat 
work, to give time-saving individual attention, to organize class discus- 
sion, to illustrate and to demonstrate for the whole class or for a small 
group. Avoid confusion by checking before class the available blackboard 
space against the number of pupils to use it. Make sure board and 
erasers are clean. Do not use any part of board on which reflected light 
makes writing invisible; never use the last six inches at the bottom or 
the part covered by an open door or the teacher’s desk. Stand aside; do 
not block view of the board. 

RESPONSE TO BELLS: Begin and end with the bell. Take class 
roll before the bell, if possible; end quietly with the bell (no crescendo). 
Never make an assignment at the closing bell. Between classes follow 
the faculty regulation (if any) on corridor prefecting. Punish deliberate 
confusion by delaying the culprit; ask and expect grown-up manners. 
Whenever possible compliment the class (especially the “lively” one) 
for good order; let them see that the activities of disturbers hurt the 
good name of the class, not the vanity or stubbornness of the teacher. 


CLASSROOM COURTESIES: Introduce parliamentary procedure 
occasionally; use class rules of sufficient formality to assist business-like 
procedure. Establish a routine (“one at a time’) for use of pencil- 
sharpener or water-fountain or lavatory. Rebuke unmannerliness at once 
in the case of those who should know better; but instruct the ignorant 
privately, casually. Note and remedy things that cause distraction or 
Jack of courtesy-—-annoying mannerisms in yourself, defective furniture, 
ete. 

PROFESSIONAL NEATNESS: Frequently check upon and repair 
or replace shoddy or unattractive equipment. Keep the teacher’s desk 
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cleared for action. Make personal neatness habitual, giving a constant 
example to pupils. (School authorities advise teachers generally to be 
sparing of cosmetics and not to use perfume at all, favoring at most a 
very quiet toilet water or one of the less violent deodorants. In regard 
to men teachers in particular, authorities seem to think that over- 
fastidiousness in these matters is a trait of weakness unsuited to their 
profession.} Use exhibits of class work, but keep them up-to-date and 
orderly; use inspirational, cultural materials; frequently change or 
rearrange the bulletin board, or have a pupil do it. 


D. Causes of Poor Discipline 


IN THE TEACHER: improper mental attitude: looking for trou- 
ble; taking a breach of discipline as a personal insult; suspicion and 
distrust; doubting one’s ability to keep order; trying to trap pupils; 
nursing grudges; seeking revenge. 


indifference rooted in laziness: letting disci- 
pline take care of itself; not forseeing trouble and preparing devices 
and attitudes to cope with it; lack of class preparation; dull methods; 
not providing for individual differences. 


emotionalism: inability to ignore annoyances; 
sarcasm, ridicule, pettiness; misinterpretation of innocent behavior; cow- 
ardice, nagging and threatening caused by a disinclination for decisive, 
forceful action. 

inconsistency: indecision; bullying and bluf- 
fing; failure to acknowledge error (from pride, dishonesty, poor sports- 
manship); arbitrariness and unreasonableness; favoritism and harbor- 
ing particular dislikes. 


IN THE PUPIL: unrestrained instincts: imitation of others; desire 
to attract attention; gang spirit; jealousy; shyness; mental conflicts; 
emotional disorders. 


forgetfulness and mischief: ignorance; inexperi- 
ence; inattentiveness; desire to make the teacher display some weakness 
or lack of control. 


miscellaneous: fraternities; physical defects; mal- 
ice, perversity. 


IN THE SCHOOL: poor educational philosophy: no attempt to meet 
pupils’ needs and interests; attempting to make pupils fit a rigid system. 


defective school management: poor equipment; 
unprofessional teachers. 


IN THE HOME: improper environment: no authority; no love; lack 
of home or family interests—chores, common recreation, trips, work, 
ete.; unhealthy parent-child relationships—lack of mutual love, under- 
standing, trust, honor, respect. 
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E. Means of Indirect Disciplinary Control 


1) Encourage participation in school clubs, campaigns, sports, etc. 

2) Ineulcate ideals—evaluate characters, motives, acts in history, 
literature. 

3) Make use of hero-worship of historieal and contemporary notables 
in all fields. 

4) Provide noble characters on the faculty, high ideals actively pur- 
sued. 

5) Show a unified philosophy of life and of education in the policies 
of the school, in all departments and activities. 

6) Eliminate vicious individuals. (Alertness is a duty of each 
teacher.) 

7) Bliminate vicious literature; supervise all pupil activities at the 
school. 

8) Encourage pupil participation in school government—S.A.C., ete. 

9) Detect popular errors impinging on pupils’ lives; provide anti- 
dotes in the assemblies, in appropriate subjects or classes, in conversa- 
tions, informal contacts. 


F, Teacher Traits Basic to Direct Control 


1) LOVE: zealous desire for the material and spiritual success of 
every pupil. 

2) HOPE: trust in God’s power and goodness, in the fundamental 
good in the human nature of pupils, and in one’s own abilities and honest 
efforts. 

3) PATIENCE: ability to note and “turn off” the beginnings of an- 
noyance, anger. 

4) DECISION: strong convictions, definite purposes, command of 
one’s “job.” 

5) DIGNITY: self respect. “Be not distant, but keep your distance.” 

6) TACT: moderation—“a little blind, a little deaf” to things that 
do not matter, Not ‘““You’re hopeless” but “You can do better than that.” 

7) STUDY OF PUPILS’ NATURE: intelligence and adaptability 
to suit teaching methods to the maturity level of pupils and to individual 
differences. 

8) ATTENTION TO DETAILS: intelligent control of classroom 
conditions—light, heat, ete.; alertness in noticing physical discomfort 
and illness. 

9) MECHANIZATION OF ROUTINE: beginning and stopping on 
the minute; having a settled plan for the distribution and collection of 
materials, for seating, entering and leaving the room, classroom courte- 
sies, system of marking, etc. 
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G. Common Means of Direct Disciplinary Control 


ADMINISTRATIVE: withdrawal of personal privileges; sending 
offender to office; faculty member with authority to use corporal punish- 
ment; suspension with requirement of interview (parents with teacher) ; 
detention after school; expulsion. 


2 TEMPORARY CLASSROOM EXPEDIENTS: threats and warn- 
ings; punish-work (writing 100 lines, endless math. problems, endless 
writing of selected “spelling demons”); standing in the corner, or out- 
side in the corridor; kneeling down; janitor work; demerits (lowering 
the offender’s grade for lack of cooperation). 


CORRECTION OF CAUSES: rebukes based on offender’s own in- 
jury to his character development; ostracism from class participation 
until reform; repeating the offensive behavior ad nauseam; punishment 
agreed on by class, or selected by offender himself. 


PERSONAL CONFERENCE: a consultation for cure, not a trial 
for punishment; a seeking of causes, symptoms, for reform, not revenge. 
(Some teachers get a written statement from the offender, send it to the 
principal with marginal comments.) 


CASE STUDY: using misbehavior to get at problems (home condi- 
tions, social relationships, personal conflicts, unsatisfied aptitudes and 
ambitions, misused personality traits, spiritual maladjustment to prayer, 
etc.); helping the individual make proper adjustments or directing him 
to someone who is equipped to help him. 


CATHARSIS OF NATURAL TENDENCIES THAT ARE NOT 
VICIOUS: letting the self-assertive express himself in useful ways; let- 
ting the envious or competitive engage successfully in team or school 
competition; letting the natural leader, especially the trouble-maker, 
organize a club, a debate, a contest, a trip, ete.; letting the lover of so- 
cial approval “show off” a little in some legitimate, worthwhile activity; 
letting the chronic truant run errands, collect lab. specimens, sell ads; 
letting the romantic read worthwhile romantic classics, organize dances, 
“get-togethers,” etc. 


REDIRECTION OF UNDESIRABLE TENDENCIES into worth- 
while channnels: 


tendency to ape older pupils: deprecating mistakes of older pupils 
which members of one’s own class are imitating, as not being “grown- 
up”; showing, e.g., that defacing property is childish, involving the 
mindlessness, thoughtlessness, and lack of self-control found in neglected 
or defective children. (The positive, and more effective, means is to com- 
mend good actions rather than to criticize constantly; this means pick- 
ing out some little evidence of growing maturing in the group as a 


2 This section G. contains notes on some common disciplinary practices in modern 
schools, Some of these practices are evidently less commendable than others; and several 
sre of course to be condemned. 
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whole, going on to show the necessity of grown-up attitudes and manners 
for a vigorous class record and school leadership.) 


tendency to resent arbitrary control by the teacher: securing 
group responsibility for class rules of order, through discussion, pupil 
suggestions, and pupil understanding and acceptance; securing group 
disapproval of childish conduct, by connecting lawlessness, disregard for 
authority, etc., with bad school spirit and with class disgrace. (However, 
this does not mean punishing the class for an act of misbehavior when 
the offender cannot be identified—an act of injustice that can do irrep- 
arable harm to the teacher-pupil relationship.) 


RENDERING MISBEHAVIOR INIMICAL TO THE PUPIL’S 
OWN INTERESTS and to his personal relationship to his teacher: This 
js an indirect and secondary result where it is evident the teacher is 
working sincerely and intelligently for each pupil’s best interests—where 
therefore a pupil will easily see and admit that it is himself he hurts 
most by misbehavior. Such an ideal state of affairs is to be found in the 
classroom of the teacher whose classroom attitude is always that of 
achieving good in the pupils and for the pupils, not merely of restrain- 
ing evil. He makes pupils feel he is worthy of respect and of considerate 
treatment, because of his inspiring character, his intelligence and schol- 
arship, and the professional! ability with which he selects and applies his 
teaching methods. In such a classroom even the dullest pupil must come 
to feel that misbehavior is a waste of time at best, a distraction from 
the interesting and important work that is always going on. Examples 
of such classrooms and such teachers show that in general the best in- 
surance against disciplinary difficulties is good teaching methods. 


H. Twenty-five Practical Principles of Good Order 


1) POSITION: Stand or sit only where you can see each one. 
My Move around; teach from all parts of the room. 


2) EYE: See every pupil at least twenty times during each period. 


3) EAR: Move around to locate whisperers; refuse to talk unless all 
are listening. But encourage general participation by pupils; do not ex- 
plain or demonstrate anything that you could have a pupil explain or 
demonstrate. 

4) DISORDER: Correct the beginnings, by a look, a lifted finger, a 
question on what has just been said or done. (Scolding the whole class is 
wasted time—unlegs the whole class is inattentive, when a frank discus- 
sion on courtesy may be effective.) 

“ 5) COMMANDS: Command the group; request the individual. Be 
clear, decisive. ai 

6) Never repeat; habit of repeating causes disobedience to the first 
commands. 

1) Be consistent; when necessary to repeat, do so in the same words. 
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os 8} Never proceed till command is obeyed by all; wait confidently, 


A 
quietly. Usually the silence, steady glance, lifted hand, etc., aré sufficient. 
9) Assume obedience. A command prefaced by a threat is a weak 
ture. 

“10) VOICE: Insist on quiet sufficient for use of a conversational tone. 
low, clear voice can be raised; habitually loud voice has no reserves 
for emphasis. 

11) Rarely threaten or promise. Explain why the threat. Use mature 
thought beforehand and “the inevitability of catastrophic justice” after- 
wards. ‘ 

12) Never sneer. Pupils have no skill in sarcasm; their inevitable 
reaction is hate, insolence, dislike of the subject taught, or outright 
rebellion. 

18) HANDS OFF: Commands that are assisted by pushing and 
pulling teach pupils not to obey promptly the spoken command alone. 


14) Destroy the roots of disorder—restlessness by change; mischief 
by giving something to do. “Let every child at all times have something 
to do and a motive for doing it.” 

15) QUIETNESS vs. ORDER: The hum of industry is no sign of 
weak control, nor is the stillness of unnatural constraint a sign of good 
discipline. Noise is no sin. 

«-16) CHATTERING: Isolate the chatterbox; give him something to do. 


=x 17) Be blind when not sure who is the offender. When all know the 
punishment and the offender is detected, offense and punishment “should 


be exchanged like shots.” 

18) Physical drills between lessons relieve strain, teach cooperation, 
obedience. They are particularly necessary with younger children who 
use the same room all day. 

x 19) Not too much governing. See all. Hear all. Say little. 


20) Use activity to spur attention. The younger the pupils the shorter 
the lectures. The short: explanation should be followed by much exercise 
on it. 

21) POSTURE: Require alert posture. Indolent posture causes inat- 
tention. 

22) Be interesting, convincing. Be interested, or pupils will not be in- 
terested. 

23) Be intelligible. To be interested pupils must understand what is 
going on. Talk on the pupils’ language level. 

24) Lessons not too long; attention tires easily. Long concentration 


calls for great will power. The younger the pupils the shorter the lessons 
should be. 


25) Lessons should be varied for interest. A change in the nature of 
the work is sometimes as good as a rest. 
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Unit Il—"THE BASIC TEACHING ACTIVITIES" 
A. The Lesson Plan 


CHARACTERISTICS OF Poor LESSON PLANS: no definite objective set up 
by the teacher, except “Keep ’em busy”; no definite objective offered to 
or formulated by the pupils, except “Keep out of trouble”; an overly 
ambitious objective, unsuited to the group; failure to provide the neces- 
sary instructional materials; poor timing, especially too much time spent 
on subordinate details; overcompleteness—confusion from a mass of 
details; incompleteness due to failure to organize materials and work 
in relation to the objective; failure to provide for remedial work as the 
lesson proceeds; lack of scholatship in the teacher’s general background 
or in his immediate preparation for the lesson; emphasis on the activity 
of the teacher rather than upon the learning activity of the pupils. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF Goop LESSON PLANS: integration of the lesson 
with the course as a whole; provision of teaching and learning proce- 
dures that will attain the objective; definite organization of the subject 
matter materials to be learned and to assist learning; a continuous test- 
ing program to evaluate the progress of all and each and to make pos- 
sible effective remedial teaching. 


Frve EssenTiAL ELEMENTS OF THE Goop LessON PLAN.—The ideal 
lesson plan, formal or informal, written or unwritten, is made up of 
notes or ideas about the following five elements: Objective, Subject Mat- 
ter, Procedure, Evaluation, Assignment. (The following analysis contains 
notes and ideas of varying degrees of importance. The good lesson plan 
will select and emphasize particular ones in accordance with the nature 
of the course and the special needs of the class.) 


OBJECTIVE: The objective or purpose of the lesson should be expressed 
jn terms, not of what the teacher is going to do, but of what the pupils 
are to learn. Express the purpose in terms of changes in the pupils, 
changes recognizable by pupils as worthwhile, changes attainable (at 
least to some extent) by each pupil, changes directly aimed at by the 
other four elements of the lesson plan. 


Supsecr Matrer; yesterday’s learnings: In preparing the lesson plan 
the teacher must consider the connection between the new lesson and 
the lesson of the day before—the use to be made of yesterday’s learnings, 
yesterday’s assignment, as introductory to today’s new work. 


Today’s learnings: a list or description in terms of changes in the 
pupils—the facts, skills, habits, knowledges, principles, attitudes, or 
appreciations to be learned in this lesson. 


| 
| 
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Materials and activities: a parallel list corresponding to the above 
and outlining the teaching activities, learning activities, pupil experi- 
ences, and the texts and other equipment—anything the teacher expects 
to do or make use of in order to effect the changes aimed at in the 
lesson. 


PROCEDURE: motivation: the device to be used to secure interest and 
adoption of the teacher’s purpose for the lesson; e.g., an interest-chal- 
lenging drawing or problem or statement on the blackboard, new equip- 
ment to be used displayed up front, elass preparation of the materials 
on equipment that is to be used, class discussion of the activities to be 
used in order to realize the objective, or class discussion, formulation, 
development, or revision of the purpose of the lesson or unit. 


Learning technique: the technique of learning (either drill, problem- 
solving, or appreciation) to be used by the pupils in order to achieve 
the objective of the lesson; also whatever varying or combining of the 
three techniques seems most advisable. Which technique or combination 
of techniques it is best to use depends upon three things: the teacher’s 
purpose in that lesson; the nature of the subject matter; the special 
needs and abilities of one’s pupils. 


Teaching method: the particular device the teacher will use to secure 
the best use by pupils of the learning technique selected; e.g., concert 
drill, experiment, outlining, directed discussion or debate, rapid-fire oral 
quiz drill, supervised study, project work, a game, paraphrasing given 
passages on the subject, demonstration followed by imitation, free work, 
dramatization or “acting it out,” etc. 


EVALUATION: a daily testing device: the means to be used for continu- 
ally checking upon the pupils’ progress during and after the lesson; 
e.g., board work, short-answer oral quiz, class discussion, oral recitation, 
a 5-minute end-of-the-period written test. The teacher will foresee how 
he will detect pupil errors and analyze them with the pupil by board 
work or seat-work inspection or by recitation. He will be prepared to 
give some attention to the individual differences revealed by the pupils’ 
questions, recitations, trial attempts, or manner of work in the classroom 
or in the outside assignment. The primary purpose of the testing system 
should be to assist pupils to learn, but it should also enable the teacher 
to form a working estimate of each pupil’s mastery of the lesson. 


ASSIGNMENT: integrating the learnings: The heart of the course 
should be the assignment; it should grow out of today’s learnings and 
form the basis of tomorrow’s learnings. The teacher must plan how to 
develop the assignment in today’s class; e.g., by explaining or demon- 
strating it to the pupils, by class discussion, or by beginning work on it 
in the classroom under supervision. (Many consider the assignment so 
important that they devote whole periods to this development of it. It 
may profitably be begun and finished in the classroom.) 


Preparing pupils for the assignment: The teacher will avoid hap- 
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hazard, superficial, and mere “busy-work” assignments by preparing 
beforehand the directions, helps, and hints needed in the assignment. 
These will be mimeographed or written out to be dictated. It is often 
necessary to let pupils see what they already know that will help them in 
completing the assigned work; a general discussion on the what, how, 
and why of the various phases of the work is especially helpful when 
introducing new or more difficult subject matter. By this and other 
means one may discover that some individuals lack certain skills and 
understandings necessary to the work; and while the other pupils are 
making a beginning, these lacks may be supplied through discussion or 
drill or demonstration. The teacher should also know before making the 
assignment whether any material equipment needed will be available. 


Securing understanding of the assignment: foreseeing any insuper- 
able difficulties the assignment may present to the pupils, and deciding 
how these will be cleared up while the assignment is being made; making 
sure everyone clearly understands what is to be done and how he is to 
go about it. If the assignment is begun in the classroom, the teacher 
will plan how to give attention to every pupil—by means of board work, 
or having pupils bring their work to the teacher for inspection, or by 
perambulating and inspecting the work of each in progress, or by having 
bright pupils assist the slower ones. 


Motivating the assignment: the means the teacher plans to use in 
getting the pupils to “release their energies” in regard to the assign- 
ment, or to give to it the necessary concentration and good will; e.g., by 
providing variety and originality in assignments generally; by relating 
the assignment through class discussion and questioning to the present 
interests and needs, the past experiences, and the future ambitions or 
problems of these pupils; by creating a felt need for the assigned work— 
presenting it as a challenge, a problem, a means of preparation for a 
dramatization, a debate, or floor talks, or as an effective means for 
standardizing or individualizing notebooks; or by showing that the 
assigned work is more or less directly related to their future educational, 
vocational, or cultural growth and success. Motivation may also be 
secured by permitting pupils to help in the development of the assign- 
ment, by asking for and using their suggestions, and by accepting 
volunteers for individual work on special phases. 


Providing for individual differences: A good assignment will get from 
each pupil the best work of which he is capable. Short of individual 
tutoring the ideal would be to make individual assignments suited to the 
special needs and capacities of each pupil, to be completed in a super- 
vised study system with teacher-pupil consultations rather than class 
recitations. However, the busy teacher may approximate this by various 
forms of the Differentiated Assignment, containing maximum, average, 
and minimum requirements, or containing a variety of problems and 
activities from which pupils are to choose a given number, or containing 
optional as well as required items. 


Common Types of Lesson Plans 


Stupy Guipes.—These consist of a list of questions or problems, an 
outline of subject matter to be covered or learned, and an outline of 
specific activities or assignments. They are made out primarily to assist 
pupils to study; they may also serve as lesson plans. 


SYLLABUSES.—These are outlines of subject matter to be covered and 
a series of simple daily lesson plans that may be modified as found 
necessary for class needs. 


Works00Ks.—The workbook is a good basis for daily lesson plans. 
It consists of a series of study guides containing directions on problems 
and projects found in the textbook, together with additional or supple- 
mentary problems and organized review questions and problems. 


“Two Goop QUESTIONS.”—One question is on the heart of the matter; 
the other is designed to permit Socratic questioning. This is a good plan 
by which to guide discussion. 


SocraLizep RECITATION.—The teacher provides for an activity in 
which he (or a pupil) is chairman of an informal group of self-motivated 
and prepared learners meeting as a cooperative group, each to give 
information, to evaluate the contributions of the others, to make con- 
structive criticisms and suggestions, and to accustom themselves to par- 
liamentary procedure that causes each to respect the rights of others. 


SUPERVISED Stupy.—The teacher assists individual pupils, after the 
lesson purposes have been determined, (a) to select and use the proper 
study techniques, (b) to achieve the outcomes of the lesson or unit 
through proper use of workbooks, study sheets, and individual diagnostic 
tests of mastery. 


Unit Cycte.—This plan usually covers a period of several weeks; 
associated with it is the Mastery Formula—‘teach, test, re-teach, re-test, 
and re-teach till mastery.” The unit cycle has the five steps: Exploration 
(finding out by means. of written pre-tests, oral questioning, and dis- 
cussion the pupils’ apperception or general background in regard to the 
new material that is to be taken up); Presentation (a short preview 
lecture or demonstration on the whole unit by the teacher) ; Assimilation 
(the pupils’ learning activities in the classroom, library, workroom, or 
elsewhere, aided by study sheets, reference lists, and other helps); 
Organization (the outlining by the pupils of the conclusions arrived at 
in their work); Recitation (summaries written up by all; individual 
reports on special phases). 


ContTRACT.—There is usually a three-standard contract on a unit of 
work, i.e., there are‘minimum, average, and maximum degrees in difficulty 
or in amount of work. The teacher supervises and aids the pupils at 
study. Each pupil progresses at his own rate of speed. 


Prosect.—A unit of work is initiated by the pupils, planned by them, 
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executed by them, and judged by them, in order to realize the purposes 
agreed upon, to reach the standards set up for the unit, and to assist 
each other in improving their results. 


TexrBook TEACHING.—This plan is based on the required textbook. 
The book is “gone over” three times: (a) in the first few class discussions 
or by means of directed-study assignments the pupils study the title 
page, introduction, foreword, preface, table of contents, and index to 
discover the general nature and message of the book; (b) they analyze 
the parts by noting the topic sentences or heavy-type heads and the key- 
words, supplementing this assigned study with classroom discussions in 
which they are required to evaluate and supplement this material; (¢} 
finally, they outline or synthesize the whole book, assisted by study 
guides, problems, tests, and recitations, forming a basis for critical 
review and for comparison with related views in reference readings. 


B. The Assignment 


Frvs-Fotp Duty or THE TEACHER WHEN MAKING THE ASSIGNMENT: 
(1) to secure the pupils’ attention, interest, and desire for the work; 
{2) to secure the pupils’ adoption of a worthy purpose for doing the 
work; (3) to secure understanding of the nature and goal of the assign- 
ment; (4) to make assignments that call for abilities, time, and materials 
available to the pupils; (5) to provide as far as possible for personal 
interests, special skills, and other individual differences. 


Five LEGITIMATE QUESTIONS that the teacher must answer, either 
expressly or by implication, in the process of making or developing the 
assignment in the classroom: “Why must I do it?” “What am I to do?” 
“How am I to do it?” “When must I complete it?” “Where will I do it, 
and with what materials?” 


“Way?"—purposes of pupils (in the order of excellence): It will 
develop my character, prepare me for my vocation, help me succeed in 
my life work. It will develop my mental abilities and will power. It 
will satisfy the curiosity aroused by the teacher. It will give me the 
correct answers to these questions and problems. It will prepare me for 
the examinations. It will bring me a scholarship, school award, ete. It 
will help me secure good marks in this subject. It will satisfy the 
demands of the teacher, will keep me out of trouble. 


Traits and methods by which the teacher imparts good purposes: 
being scholarly, enthusiastic, convincing; by using an anecdote, a dem- 
onstration, an equipment display, or a short, convincing preview; by an 
interesting class discussion of purposes, ways, and means connected 
with the assignment. 


“WHat?’—activities of pupils: prepare a speech, a notebook, a dis- 
play-project, organize a dramatization, master a part in a play; draw 
a map, a diagram, a chart, a graph; collect materials to be used in the 
classroom; practice for skill the drill we had in class; gather facts from 
books, magazines, newspapers, interviews, observation, reflection, experi- 
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ment; answer these questions, from texts or references; solve these 
problems. 


Teaching methods: The teacher must fully explain the assignment, 
repeat it as necessary, and invite questions and discussions about it. 
Worthwhile suggestions from pupils should be adopted when at all 
possible. 


“How ?"—activities of pupils: drill myself, memorize, practice what 
we had in class; answer the questions, showing I have found the facts, 
understand the reference consulted, can interpret the matter; pick out in 
the reading points on which authors agree and disagree and be able to 
explain or criticize; take notes; underline topic sentences and key words; 
outline the main points and put the details under each point where they 
belong; summarize the matter briefly; rewrite it in my own words; 
make up a report, a theme, a notebook according to the dictated (or 
duplicated) directions of the teacher; write out the meaning of the 
graph, the table, the series of maps; write what happened in the 
experiment, on the field trip; interpret critically the meaning of this 
historical event; judge the reasons and motives of these persons and 
events; show I understand these terms by using them; solve the prob- 
lems we discussed or drilled upon in class; read, view, listen to, or other- 
wise experience this work of art so as to form a critical appreciation 
of it. 


Teaching methods: The teacher must discover (by questioning, dis- 
eussion, or preliminary attempts in the classroom) what study habits 
need drilling or what materials must be supplied before work can be 
begun. It has been said that “90 per cent of children have an impossible 
assignment load.” The teacher must make sure each pupil has the abili- 
ties, time, and materials necessary to do the assigned work, and must 
where necessary adapt the requirements to the individual. 


“WHEN?”—The younger the pupils the more definite the deadline. 
In languages and mathematics daily regularity is best. 


“WHERE?”—in the classroom, study hall, library, at home, on a field 
trip, in the laboratory, at local industrial plants, in government buildings 
or offices, in the office or residence of the persons interviewed. (The 
teacher must explain where work is to be done and whether it is to be 
“free work,” teacher-guided, or group work.) 


C. Questions and Questioning 

Fact QUESTONS (testing memory of names, dates, principles) : 

Good fact questions: are purposive, related to the objective of the 
lesson; are aimed at drawing forth a complete thought; call for quick 
responses; have, if possible, a local or personal application; are logical 
and specific. 


Poor fact questions are: unplanned, merely intended to keep the class 
busy; fragmentary, staccato, incomplete; poorly phrased, requiring repe- 
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tition; trivial, calling for obvious answers; “over their heads,” calling 
for information beyond the pupils’ capacity. 


DRILL QUESTIONS (intended to aid memorization or to “fix” habits) : 


Good drill questions: are rapidly distributed over the whole class; 
call for brief, ready responses; are aimed at remedying class difficulties; 
are related to the knowledge and experience of all in the class. 


Poor drill questions: permit monopoly of the class activity by a few 
bright or responsive pupils; require knowledge pupils are not responsible 
for; are addressed first to the pupil, rather than to the whole class; are 
given in alphabetical or other regular order, not requiring all the pupils 
to be alert. 


THOUGHT QUESTIONS (requiring reasoning or judgment on a 
problem) : 


Good thought questions: encourage initiative, originality in the 
answers; compel study, thought, discrimination before answering; deal 
with material that is worthy of consideration; secure the maximum 
return, addressed to the “last individual” who can answer; tend to 
cause general discussion by the class; are connected and planned or 
organized to develop integration of pupils’ knowledge and understanding; 
stimulate frequent questions from the pupils themselves. 


Poor thought questions: require textbook memory only; require 
predetermined answers, in the teacher’s own words; are academic, 
beyond the purpose of the lesson; are too difficult, beyond the pupils’ 
knowledge; are leading, too suggestive of the answers; are artificial, 
presume nonexistent appreciations; are ambiguous, incoherent, too com- 
plex; permit guessing. 


Discussion: Ordinarily the teacher should not explain what he can 
get a pupil to explain. When opportunity and the nature of the subject 
matter permit, the teacher should prepare a pupil to act as chairman 
for a period or part of a period. 


In dealing with answers to questions the teacher should reject care- 
Jess and hasty answers that indicate “bluffing.” As to acting doubtful 
while listening to an answer, or apparently hesitating to accept it: this 
should not be the teacher’s customary method of receiving answers, for 
it causes a disastrous loss of self-confidence and deprives many earnest 
pupils of the encouraging feeling of success to which they are entitled. 
But this doubtful, hesitant attitude may be used by the teacher upon 
the bluffer, to make him become more sure of his answers by studying. 


Show neither anger, which discourages further discussion, nor too 
hearty approval of answers. Require audible, grammatically correct 
answers as a general rule. When one pupil fails to answer a question 
and a second succeeds, return to the first and have him repeat the 
correct response or explain why his own answer was incorrect. 


Much teaching ia ruined by academic discussions; pupils are some- 
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times very expert in side-tracking the careless or ill-prepared teacher. 
Give the hair-splitter an assignment that gives him a chance to answer 
his own question. Another common time-waster is the argument between 
teacher and pupil in the presence of the class; such things should be 
postponed definitely till after class or after school. Discussions should 
be prepared for, always by the teacher and as the usual thing by the 
pupils. They should progress intelligently and end with a sense of 
accomplishment. 
D. Review 


Reviews are valuable in direct proportion to the difficulty of the 
subject matter. The aim should be re-teaching rather than mere drilling 
or repeating. 


WHEN TO REVIEW: at fixed times, especially before examinations; 
on Mondays or Fridays to review the week’s work; daily at the beginning 
of the period; daily at the end of the period; at the beginning of new 
work to recall and organize old material that is pertinent; or at the 
close of a chapter, unit, or series of chapters. However, some teachers 
prefer to make use of many incidental reviews rather than of regular, 
formal ones. 


How To Review: The review should be guided, for most pupils. One 
may use Form A of an examination as a study guide, Form B of the 
same questions (re-worded and rearranged) being reserved for the 
written examination in the classroom. Partial outlines may be distributed 
to be filled in, or a list of summarizing questions or topical heads may 
be handed out with suggestions on how to use it as a basis of review. 
In difficult courses several periods may be used in which the teacher 
demonstrates how he would review, giving examples of summarizing, 
outlining, organizing, selecting, etc. One must be careful here to afford 
dull pupils actual practice under supervision, however; they cannot learn 
study methods effectively through merely observing a demonstration. 


Noresooxs, THEMES, REPORTS: Use these as learning and teaching 
aids, not as grading devices primarily. Use praise, persuasion, advice, 
guidance, not criticism and grade demerits. Requirements as to form, 
organization, etc., should be intended to serve as study aids, means of 
developing good study habits, not merely as aids to the teacher when 
correcting. Notebook and other assignments should be inherently worth- 
while, challenging to pupils, not simply “busy work.” Regard notebooks, 
themes, and reports as required or minimal work necessary to assimilate 
the subject; let the grade depend upon the examinations. (Some teachers 
use only two marks, “S” for satisfactory work and “U” for unsatisfac- 
tory. A fixed amount of unsatisfactory work prevents passing in the 
subject, but make-up work is permitted during the last weeks of the 
course.) Conscientious teachers sometimes waste much time in meticu- 
lously “correcting papers”—time which might far more profitably be 
spent planning their lessons and keeping abreast of developments in 
their field. 


22 E School Examinations 


THE process of examining should parallel in nature and content the 

process of learning. The learning process gives the student an 
opportunity to break up a large mass of material into its elements 
and to discover the significance and relationships of the separate items. 
It is the function of the teacher and textbooks and other learning aids 
to assist the student to accomplish this breakdown of subject matter 
and even to do it for him. Very few students are able, and not a few 
are unable to learn, how to accomplish independently this necessary 
breakdown, Examinations should imitate this analytical feature of 
learning and teaching. 


Whenever the student is given a composite question to discuss, as 
in the comprehensive essay question, the double problem of breaking 
it down into manageable elements as well as of describing the items 
and their relationships falls upon him. The ideal student can rise to 
such a task and produce a complete and correct analysis together with 
adequate judgments on each element involved. The average student, 
however, has to base his answer on his own incomplete analysis. He 
will deal with the more obvious or more important sub-topics, but he 
will fail entirely to consider many that should enter into the picture; 
and because of his faulty basis he will often give distorted judgments 
on the items he does discuss. 


The type of essay question that presents a massive discussion 
problem requires of the student a degree of analytical reasoning that 
is not expected of him during the learning stage. When an entire 
examination consists of such questions, it fails to qualify as a com- 
prehensive test of the student’s total achievement. It may distribute 
validly the scores of the above-average group; but justice as weil as 
objectivity demands that the average and below-average groups also 
be tested on what they have learned. Examinations should be designed 
to permit the average learner to earn an average score, and so with 
the other groups. 


Since the principal difficulty lies in the fact that the student may 
not even come to grips with many important sub-topics, the solution 
is to take off his hands the bulk of the task of analysis and to examine 
him on specific sub-topics, items, or factors included in the original 
mass problem. Such aspects may be expected to fall within the stu- 
dent’s capacity, since they are the aspects under which he has studied 
the matter. When the objective or new-type examination is used, the 
student finds the analytical task reduced to a minimum. He is re- 
quired to make but a single judgment at a time, and he is left in no 
doubt as to the point of the question. With the comprehensive essay 
question similar advantages may be gained by directing the student to 
discuss a topic “under the following aspects” or “showing the impor- 
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tance of the following factors,” which are then named in the question 
itself. 


Students may also justly expect that examinations be similar in 
nature to the type of study required. However, some students find 
that their teacher’s examinations require them to make judgments, 
draw inferences and generalizations, and make applications, but that 
his method of teaching is limited to uninspiring lecturing on his part 
or to mere regurgitation of memorized materials by students in recita- 
tions. He gives them no training whatever in the mental processes 
called for in the examinations. It is not true that study is “any 
activity that satisfies the demands of a teacher.” But for practical 
purposes that is the definition adopted by most students. The kind 
of study they will actually do, therefore, depends upon the degree of 
professionalization attained by their teacher’s methods and upon the 
degree to which the examinations are valid evaluations of the success 
of those methods. 


Effective study requires that subject matter be used, applied, 
handled in some way. It is fair to test achievement of subject matter 
in the same manner, by requiring the student to demonstrate his 
ability to use his knowledge under new but related conditions. Care- 
fully prepared essay questions can meet this general requirement, and 
in some situations there is no adequate substitute for them. The new- 
type examinations — completion, true-false, multiple-choice, matching, 
etc. — make it possible to test the student’s higher as well as ele- 
mentary mental processes upon a wide range of specific topics. They 
also make the scoring or grading of examinations more simple as 
well as more objective. 


Before constructing any type of examination, it is useful to make 
a table of contents of the area to be covered. This will uncover items 
that might otherwise be neglected and will give the teacher oppor- 
tunity to analyze complex items that would otherwise be the source 
of unduly complicated and puzzling test questions. The aim is to com- 
pile an inventory of all useful knowledge on each topic covered. Some 
of these topics break down easily into sub-topics; on others the teacher 
must use care and imagination to outline the useful elements. This 
preliminary work will save the teacher from certain pitfalls -—— the use 
of questions that are unimportant but are “easy to grade,” and the 
exclusion of important items that are difficult to put into objective form 
and if put into essay form are difficult to grade. 


Finally, the content of the examination should not be restricted to 
drilled-on fundamentals all are expected to know or to judgment and 
interpretation questions in which only a few can excel. It should be 
a comprehensive test of the whole range of subject matter from very 
simple to complex. 


THE ESSAY EXAMINATION.—Essay questions should be worded 
to indieate how the student is to organize the answer. The easier 
questions should be put first and students required to answer the ques- 
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tions in order. The latter makes it easier for the teacher to grade the 
papers by taking answer 1 through all the papers, then answer 2, ete. 
Before grading, the teacher should arrange the papers so that those of 
the best students are corrected first. This will assist the teacher to 
establish in his mind a standard more adjusted to his class and his 
teaching than would be the case under a rigid application of the 
answer key made out when the questions were formulated. 


THE ORAL QUIZ.—The first purpose of the oral quiz should be to 
detect and eliminate misunderstandings about the subject matter. It 
is very useful in developing a point, in stimulating and directing class 
discussion, and in making a review summary of completed work. Much 
time is saved by planning the questions ahead of time. Grading the 
students’ answers, though difficult, is useful for securing attention from 
those who would not otherwise cooperate. Marks of 10, 8, and 6 may 
be recorded on a handful of cards that can be shuffled in order to aid 
in distributing the questions in a non-alphabetical order to the class. 


THE COMPLETION TEST.—This type is best confined to the 
testing of pure memory. The student’s task is to write in a blank 
space the term omitted in a sentence. Because of the surprising ability 
of students to discover correct or partially correct terms and synonyms 
not foreseen by the teacher, the completion test should be restricted to 
straight factual matter — dates, names of persons and places, gram- 
matical terms and constructions, mathematical formulas and symbols, 
and definitions. 


This type of objective test requires more complete learning of the 
items tested than do the true-false, multiple choice, and matching types, 
It requires complete recall; the others require recognition only. Cer- 
tain principles of construction help increase the effectiveness and val- 
idity of the completion test: Avoid quoting the textbook directly. Use 
blanks of equal length, and do not use “a” or “an” before a blank. Do 
not allow one item to give a clue to the answer to another item. Call 
for one-word answers. Omit only important key words, and do not 
omit verbs. Put the blanks near the end rather than the beginning 
of the sentences, as it is best not to omit the first words in the sen- 
tences. Avoid “skeletonizing” the items with a number of blanks to an 
item; the best practice is to use but one blank to a sentence or item, 


THE WRITTEN SHORT-ANSWER TEST.—This is the most 
valid and practical test of factual information and is most useful in 
mathematics and the physical sciences. It should not be used where 
analysis, generalization, or criticism is naturally called for. The stu- 
dent is required to write on blank spaces after the questions answers 
to problems, formulas, identifications of places on maps, or of organs 
or parts in a numbered drawing or diagram or in a real object. 


THE LISTING TEST.—This consists of a series of blank spaces, 
six or fewer in number, to be filled in with words or short phrases. 
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It calls for the naming of facts in sequence, steps in a procedure, or 
events in the order of occurrence. 


THE TRUE-FALSE TEST.—When carefully prepared, the true- 
false type is a valuable test of judgment as well as of memory, pro- 
vided the exact words of the textbook are not used in the statements. 
But there are certain limitations. It can be used only where the sub- 
ject matter affords an abundance of specific propositions that are 
worth testing and that can be so stated as to be definitely either right 
or wrong in the opinion of authorities in the field. In some subject 
matter areas it cannot be used at all: it tempts the teacher to include 
many items too trivial to be worth testing and items that cannot be 
judged definitely right or wrong. On a carelessly prepared true-false 
examination the very bright student is penalized for his brightness; he 
is more inclined than his dull fellow student to seek beneath the sur- 
face of the statement and to mark as true some items that are true 
only in some unusual sense or circumstance not in the mind of the 
teacher, whose answer key calls for the answer “False” on those items. 
This is particularly true when test items contain such absolute terms 
as “all,” “always,” “never,” “none,” and “nothing.” Students learn 
that such terms usually make the statements to be marked “False.” 
When “False” is the obviously correct answer, the item is nearly use- 
less for examination purposes; on the other hand, when “False” is not 
obviously the correct answer, some bright students will be able to think 
up exceptions undreamed of by the teacher. Other terms to be avoided 
are: “some,” “sometimes,” “often,” “as a rule,” and “in general.” 


Short sentences are to be preferred; long items open the way to 
ambiguities and to puzzling partly-true-mostly-false statements. Double 
negatives should not be used. Another practice to be avoided is that of 
inserting “not” in a true statement to make it false, in the effort to con- 
struct an equal number of true and false statements for the test. Also, 
the important part of the statement should come at the end of the 
sentence, 

The greatest difficulty in constructing a true-false test is due to the 
fact that there are not, in most subjects, enough “open-and-shut” right- 
or-wrong items available. Authorities consider that not less than 100, 
and preferably 200, items should be used to insure validity, and that a 
test of less than fifty items should be used for instructional purposes 
rather than for grading. Using a large number of items tends to correct 
another possible defect of this type of test—that of the student’s having 
a “fifty-fifty” chance of guessing correctly. Related items can be grouped 
together and a given proposition restated from another point of view, so 
that the student who is guessing will tend to balance his right with his 
wrong guesses. This renders unnecessary the practice of doubling the 
penalty on wrong answers or subtracting the number of wrong answers 
from the number of right answers, on the theory that for every time the 
student has answered an item incorrectly, he has guessed right on 
another item. When this practice is used, the students should be warned 
about it and advised to use their judgment as to guessing or not guess- 
ing, the penalty for not answering an item being one-half that for a 
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wrong answer. Students on the high school level can be expected to 
exercise their judgment, but pupils below that level should probably be 
allowed to guess without the extra penalty. With younger children it 
is best to require “Yes” and “No” answers after direct questions. It has 
been found to be the best practice to use the (............ ) form of blank 
rather than the (— ) form, and to require that answers be indicated 
by O-or- + rather than by the T-or-F or + -or- — codes. 


In setting up the finished test, it is not a fair practice to use only 
items that are all to be marked “False” or only items that are to be 
marked “True.” Approximately half the items should be true and half 
false. Another labor-saving but unfair device is to put all the true 
statements in one half of the test and all the false items in the other. 
The items should be arranged on a chance basis. 


THE TRUE-FALSE-CORRECTION TEST.—This type is in- 
tended to eliminate guessing from the true-false test. Each statement 
contains one underlined word or phrase. When the student judges a 
statement to be false, he is to write in the blank space alongside the 
statement the term he thinks should be substituted for the one under- 
lined in order to make the statement true. As in the completion or fill- 
in test, the statements that should be marked “False” should test factual 
material only. In scoring, since false statements require two judg- 
ments, these are awarded double the points given for the true state- 
ments. Unless this test is very carefully prepared, it will be necessary 
when scoring to inspect those statements wrongly marked “False,” so 
as not to penalize the superior student who may be able to reword a 
statement correctly, indicating some unusual but valid exception. 


THE MULTIPLE-CHOICE TEST.—This type is useful in most 
subject matter fields for testing judgment, inferential reasoning, and 
discrimination. Choices may be answers to a direct question, comple- 
tions of an incomplete statement, words, or phrases. It should not be 
used to test specific memory of names, dates, or numbers, which is tested 
more naturally by the completion form. The favored form is the five- 
choice, but the three-choice is sometimes the more natural—“some, all, 
none,” “always, sometimes, never,” “increases, decreases, remains the 
same,” etc. If desirable, the test can be made more difficult by making 
the fifth choice, “‘not any of these,” or “no answer possible with the data 
given.” Or the student may be directed, “Fill in on the blank line the 
correct answer, if it is not given in the above four choices.” When the 
three-choice form is used, correction for guessing may be made by 
subtracting one-half the number of wrong answers from the number 
of right answers. 


The multiple-choice test is easier to construct and is less likely to 
give clues to the correct answers when the following procedure is 
followed. There is first a statement; then a question based on the 
statement; finally several answers or choices. When it is desirable to 
construct a more difficult item of this nature, the difficulty should lie in 
the statement, not in the question. The question should be se specific 
that the student can be in no doubt as to its point. However, the state- 
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ment part of the item may contain as many facts and factors as desired 
and may include irrelevant and hidden factors, depending on the degree 
of achievement being tested; at higher levels the student can be expected 
to be able to dig out of the statement whatever is relevant to the 
specific question he is to answer. 

Care must be taken to make the incorrect choices, or decoys, as plaus- 
ible as possible. Use may be made of stereotyped or popular wording, 
or of words and phrases appearing in the question or incomplete state- 
ment preceding the choices or in the textbook. Previous essay, short- 
answer, and free-answer tests are good sources of decoys. Good decoys 
inerease the validity of the test. Where some of the decoys used in an 
item are partly correct, the one correct choice to be marked must be in- 
disputably the best of those offered. 

A useful variation of this type is that in which more than one of the 
choices is acceptable and the student is directed to write “True” or 
“False” before every one of the choices given. 


THE ELIMINATION TEST.—Another variation of the multiple- 
choice type is the elimination test, wherein the student is required to pick 
out the worst answer, or the one wrong answer among the choices. This 
prevents arriving at the right answer by merely eliminating the wrong 
ones and requires comparison of all the answers, 

Following a general title or classification, a series of names (persons, 
places, things, events, etc.) is set up, containing one irrelevant or wrong 
item. The direction given the student is, “Pick out the item that does 
not belong to each series.” 

Certain limitations of the completion type may be avoided by means 
of the elimination setup. Instead of the blank space to be filled in by 
the student, a series of correct responses may be inserted in parentheses 
and included among them one response that is wrong. The student’s 
task is to detect, underline, or otherwise indicate this wrong response. 


THE MATCHING TEST.—The matching test can be made very 
easy, a mere memory question, by the use of obviously unrelated items; 
and by the use of closely related items, it can be made to require careful 
discriminations and judgments. However, the tendency is to use it to 
test memory rather than understanding, and it is only with dificulty 
constructed to test intellectual understanding or interpretation of com- 
plex relationships. If not carefully constructed, it requires much time 
to answer, and it is the most likely of the objective types of tests to 
contain clues that indicate the right answers. 


The matching test amounts to a multiple multiple-choice test, One 
list or column of items is matched against another—usually five to twelve 
items against seven to fourteen. Where possible, the two lists, at least 
one of which should consist of single words or short phrases, should have 
headings—Words and Definitions; Causes and Effects; Facts and Impli- 
cations; Symbols and Names; Principles and Circumstances; Events 
and Dates; Events and Persons; Rules and Examples; Laws and Hlustra- 
tions; Tools and Uses; Authors and Books; Inventors and Inventions; 
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Products and Countries; Cities and Countries; Compounds and Form- 
ulas; Problems and Answers. 


VALIDITY OF TEST ITEMS.—A valid test or test item is one 
that distinguishes between the superior, average, and poor students. 
To find the most valid items on a test that has been administered, one 
must note especially those items the class found very difficult and those 
they found very easy. Of these, the most valid items will be those that 
were answered by most of the top quarter—the best students—and 
were answered incorrectly by most of the lowest fourth of the class. 


It seems to be the best practice to set up a few items at the begin- 
ning of the test that even the poorest of the low group should be able 
to answer correctly, if they have any mastery of the fundamentals of 
the course. This also gets nervous individuals off to a good start. 
Towards the end of the test there should be a scattering of several 
difficult items to discriminate among the brightest in the class. An 
ideal test proceeds through degrees of difficulty from very simple items 
to the last, very difficult, and it distributes evenly all the scores in a 
large or typical class along a scale, corresponding to the degree of 
mastery achieved and following closely the normal frequency curve of 
distribution, 


SELECTING AND ADMINISTERING VARIOUS TYPES OF 
TESTS.—That type of test should be used from which students will 
profit most—the type that requires of them the type of thinking and 
preliminary study required by the subject matter. 


In the essay examination there should be no choices; all the students 
should answer all the questions. Allowing choices among essay ques- 
tions amounts to setting up several tests of varying difficulty. It is 
unfair even from the point of view of the student, for it has been 
discovered by investigators that students often choose questions they 
think they know best but actually do not, judged by teachers’ ratings 
of their answers. Any method that keeps the test from being the 
same for all injures the validity of the test. 


While the essay remains the only test that measures ability to organ- 
ize ideas, the new-type objective forms are the most valid for testing 
memory, recognition, the use and application of facts, and skill in the 
higher mental activities. It is recommended that the true-false type 
be used less, and completion, matching, and multiple-choice more. Stu- 
dents should not be “warned” of the type of test to be used, since they 
are found to study differently for different kinds of tests. It is also 
recommended that surprise tests be used as a means of motivating study, 
provided there be a general warning at the beginning of the course, so 
that students come to expect them of the teacher. Students should not 
be exempted from tests for good work or other reasons; the presumption 
is that all tests administered are educationally valuable to all the stu- 
dents. Finally, to increase the effectiveness of tests as learning and 
motivating devices, they should be scored promptly and returned or 
discussed with the students. 
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F School Marking Systems 


WN grading and marking the teacher’s problem is two-fold. He must 

first rank his students. This is accomplished by means of examina- 
tions and other sources of scores. Once a letter-, percentage-, or point- 
scale has been set up, the function of the examination is to spread out 
the students’ scores along this scale. This is the only valid function of 
the examination, to rank the students. 

The second part of the teacher’s problem is to decide just where 
along the scale the axe shall fall, where the line is to be drawn between 
the failing students and those who pass. This is the function, not of 
the examination, but of the teacher’s judgment, standards, and con- 
science. It also involves the standards of the school. It is a matter of 
policy. Examinations can rank the students; it is the policy of the 
teacher or school that determines finally who shall pass or fail. Even 
in the case of entrance examinations the drawing of the line is ordinarily 
a matter of policy; many factors other than a fixed “passing grade” on 
the examination may be involved —housing facilities, faculty load, 
scholarship traditions and standards, and finances. Furthermore, the 
policy of a teacher or school may be modified in practice by unacknow- 
edged factors in individual cases—the student’s grades in other sub- 
jects, his participation in extracurricular activities, his special handi- 
eaps, his personality or character, especially his traits of industry or 
laziness, dependability or uncooperativeness, and his “school spirit” (or 
even that of his relatives). If not eliminated or kept under control, such 
modifications and exceptions will reduce any policy to haphazard guess- 
work. It is the responsibility of the teacher and the school to formulate 
and enforce a fair and workable policy and to guard it by forbidding 
exceptions or by providing for them in a manner that will not vitiate 
the general policy. 

But no school policy whatever and no marking system will com- 
pletely solve the problem of exactly who shall pass and who fail. Unless 
there is available some absolute scale of required achievement, the 
teacher must at the last, exercise his own judgment, asking himself, “Will 
these students near the failing-passing line profit more from repeating 
this course than from taking the advanced course?” As to the assign- 
ing of school marks above and below the passing-line established by the 
policy, various methods have been developed to assist the teacher in 
objectifying his task. 


PERCENTAGE SYSTEM.—The traditional percentage plan is still 
widely used, though regarded by educational authorities as unjustifiable. 
Its abandonment is recommended because it is based on the double 
assumption that every test and examination is fair and adequate and 
that the instruction is uniformly excellent in every class of every teacher 
in the school and system. Other objections include: (1) the percentage 
plan takes no account of the rank of a student, his comparative achieve- 
ment as indicated by the placement of his score among those of other 
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students on a distribution along a scale; he is judged solely on the 
percentage of total test items he has been able to answer correctly, 
making the examination the final arbiter; (2) since the teacher’s exam- 
inations inevitably vary in difficulty, the fixed grades are actually shift- 
ing standards of achievement; (3) there is no agreement as to just what 
the 100 degrees of accomplishment measured by the system represent— 
the teacher’s knowledge of the subject matter or that of experts in the 
field: (4) the system assumes that teachers can make accurate dis- 
tinctions between minute degrees of achievement, whereas it is probable 
that not more than five to ten such degrees can be measured accurately; 
(5) it assumes that the student who earns the zero grade has learned 
nothing whatever, while the 100% student has learned everything; (6) 
in actual practice teachers fail about the same percentage of their stu- 
dents whether the passing grade is 70% or 65%; and (7) the lower half 
of the 100-point scale is meaningless, since teachers use only the upper 
half, seldom assigning grades below 50%. 

What hope is left for one teaching under the percentage system of 
marking? Several of the above objections can be met through the use 
of standardized achievement tests, whereby it is possible, by comparison 
with the established norms, to translate test scores into percentages after 
having adopted some definite percentile as the dividing line between 
passing and failure. However, in the absence of standardized tests, 
unless state or district examinations are used, it is entirely up to the 
teacher how far he can hope to approximate objectivity and justice in 
marking. This involves all phases of teaching activity. The teacher 
must continually improve (1) in adopting and “selling” to his students 
valid objectives, i.e., objectives that are worthwhile to them and also 
attainable, (2) by using teaching techniques and devices that effectively 
direct their learning activities toward attainment of the objectives, and 
(3) by administering examinations that validly test achievement of 
the objectives. In a word, whatever makes one a better teacher will 
make his marking system more valid. 


GRADING “ON THE CURVE.”—This system divides students into 
five groups from superior to very poor in the proportions of 7%, 24%, 
28%, 24%, 7% or some similar ratio. It is favored by the mathematical 
jaws of chance and by the fact that human characteristics and abilities 
tend to follow the normal frequency curve of distribution. The grade of 
A is assigned to the top 7%, C to the middle 38%, E or F to the bottom 
7%, and so for the B and D grades. 

The curve or proportional method can be applied rigorously only 
when the number of students is very large, when their distribution along 
the scale is normal (according to the 7%-24%-38%-24%-7% pro- 
portions), and when those in the highest bracket can be said to have 
attained mastery. Because these conditions do not always obtain, the 
method must be adjusted by the teacher, according to whether he judges 
a particular class to be subnormal or super-normal relative to students 
in general. However, the method can be used by all teachers as a rough 
check on the validity of their grading methods. Its use tends to check 
two common errors: (1) that of the habitual “high-marker” who 
assumes that his large number of high grades indicates high excellence 
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in his teaching, and (2) that of the “low-marker” who claims his large 
number of low grades indicates that his standards are very high. If a 
teacher’s grades over a number of years do not follow the normal curve, 
he will have to find reasons other than the above to account for his 
abnormally high or low grading. 

Where the school policy requires rigorous application of the normal 
curve, so that the lowest 7% or “one in every ten” or some such propor- 
tion of students is failed in every class, unfairness is inevitable in in- 
dividual cases. Two unjustifiable practices are those of failing a given 
percent in every class regardless of their achievement, and of limiting 
the number who shall receive the same grade for the same achievement 
because “the number of grades allowed for that degree of achievement 
have already been given out.” It is to avoid these absurd practices that 
other methods have been developed. 

The danger of such unfairness can be reduced by making available 
to each teacher the distribution of grades in his subjects in that school 
over a number of years. With such a set of guides before him, modified 
as need be by the recommendations of the superintendent, supervisor, 
and principal, the teacher will have a fairly objective guarantee serving 
both the school policy and the ends of justice. 


THE METHOD OF INSPECTION.—A simple variation of the 
curve system, useful with small classes, is the method of inspection. The 
students’ scores or total points are arranged and ranked from highest 
to lowest. Dividing lines are drawn wherever there are appreciable gaps 
between groups of scores. The teacher then assigns the usual letter or 
number grades to the average and other groups. Those students whose 
scores fall within the lowest group are failed or put on probation or 
given remedial teaching. 


THE MISSOURI PLAN.—Another simple application of the normal 
curve method is the Missouri Plan. The students are ranked according 
to their scores. Three lines are drawn, dividing the students into four 
equal groups. To the middle two groups (50% of the class) the teacher 
assigns the grade of C.. The top group is then divided into two groups: 
(a) to the top 1/5 of this group (5% of the class) is assigned the grade 
of A; (b) to the remaining 4/5 of the group (20% of the class) is 
assigned the grade of B. The bottom quarter of the class is similarly 
divided: (a) to the bottom fifth of this group is assigned the E or F 
grade; (b) the higher 4/5 of this group (20% of the class) receive the 
grade of D. 

As with the other proportional methods the validity of this method 
inereases with the number of scores. The larger the class the more 
rigorously it can be applied. 


THE AVERAGE-DEVIATION METHOD.—This is a more com- 
plicated but more definite plan for securing uniformity of marking by 
teachers. It makes use of the class average as the basis and determines 
the individual grades according to distance or deviation of each from the 
average. It avoids the more important defects alleged against the other 
methods named. 

{1} The students’ scores are added together and the A. S. or average 
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class score found by dividing the number of students into this sum. (2) 
In a column opposite the students’ scores is written the deviation of each 
score from the A.S., found by subtracting the one from the other. (3) 
This deviations column is now added, the negative deviations being 
treated as positive. (4) The A.D. (average deviation) is then found by 
dividing this sum by the number of students in the class. 

The A.S. and A.D. are made use of to guide the assignment of grades 
or marks to the average and the other groups. The grade of A is 
assigned to all scores that fall above the A.S. plus 1% times the A.D. 
The grade of B is assigned to the scores falling below the A scores and 
above the A.S. plus one A.D. The lowest C grade will be that equal to 
the A.S. minus the A.D. The lowest D grade will be that equal to the 
A.S. minus 1% A.D. The grade of E (or F) will be assigned to the 
scores falling below the lowest D grade. 

The greatest advantage of this system is that after a teacher has 
had a number of classes in the same subject and has adopted a uniform 
system of class requirements and tests, he can set up a required class 
average and average deviation to be applied to all future groups in that 
course. He can even keep as permanent standards his five groups of 
scores and the corresponding marks assigned within the group limits. 

Another advantage is that he does not have to spend much time 
determining individual students’ final marks. He has only to rank them 
according to the total points they earned from assignments, recitations, 
quizzes, and examinations; he can then draw his lines separating the 
five groups of scores and proceed to assign bulletin marks to the indivi- 
dual students. 

‘The validity of the average-deviation method is seen in that it causes 
the differences between dull and bright classes to show up in the marks 
—some classes will have predominantly high marks; dull groups will 
have mostly average and below average marks. 

If the school requires that grades be reported in percentages rather 
than letter grades, a compromise must be effected. The grades may still 
be assigned to the five groups, but now A will equal 93% to 100%, B 
will equal 84% to 92%, C will equal 75% to 83%, D 65% to 4%, and 
F below 65%. (Under the 70%-passing system these five groups would 
pe: 94%-100%, 86%-98%, 78%-85%, 70%-17%, and below 70%.) The 
teacher may then proceed to assign individual grades within each of the 
five groups, comparing each score with the nearest to it and with the 
middle score of the group and assigning a percentage grade accordingly. 


THE P-F (PASSED-FAILED) SYSTEM.—Two marks are assigned, 
“Passed” and “Failed,” on the basis of possession or non-possession of 
mastery of the prescribed subject matter, the required fundamentals of 
the course. A mark of “Superior” may be awarded for particularly 
outstanding work. 

The general criticism of all the foregoing systems is that they are 
based on encyclopedic informational learning and on the individual’s 
reaction speed compared with that of the class, instead of upon mastery 
of understandings and attitudes, personality adjustment, and growth 
of moral character. Certain systems of rating aimed at meeting this 
objection follow; they are variously combined in practice. 
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Average Deviation Method Applied to Class A's Scores 


Class Scores Deviations 

{points Students Ranked from Average 

Roll earned} Ranked Scores Seore—116 
JA. 126 N.D 148 32 
J.B. 94 D.S. 146 30 
M.B. 140 RY. 144 28 
R.C. 128 0.M. 142 26 
L.D. 114 M.B. 140 24 
N.D. 148 T.G. 138 22 
R.D. 92 M.S 136 20 
AE, 82 MAT, 185 19 
AF. 130 T.W, 134 18 
FF. 96 J.B. 132 16 
J.G. 116 AF. 130 14 
T.G. 138 RC 128 12 
M.H. 98 J.A, 126 10 
R.H. 124 RH 124 8 
G.K. 112 EAT. 122 6 
O.M. 142 IW. 120 4 
D.N. 100 RN 118 2 
R.N. 118 J.G. 116 (aver.) 0 
J.P. 110 L.D 114 2 
M.R. 102 G.K. 112 4 
DS. 146 J.P. 110 6 
IS. 88 TS. 108 8 
M.S. 136 RW, 106 10 
TS. 108 DY. 104 12 
AT, 86 M.R. 102 14 
BT. 122 DN. 100 16 
M.T. 135 M.H, 98 18 
O.T. 84 FEF. 96 20 
JW, 120 J.B. 94 22 
RW, 106 RD. 92 24 
T.W. 134 T.Y. 90 26 
D.Y. 104 JS, 88 28 
RY. 144 ALT, 86 380 
T.Y. 90 O.T. 84 82 
J.Z, 132 AE. 82 34 
35 4,045 35 4,045 597 

045 
A.S. (average score) of Class A: ae =116 


A.D. (average deviation from A,S.): “35 =17 


BULLETIN MARKS fall into 5 groups, based on the A.S. plus (or 
minus) one (or 1%) A.D.’s. 


I. 
It, 
Ii. 
Iv. 


Vv. 


high marks: above 141% points: A.S, plus 1% A.D’s=116+- 
1% (17) =116+-25% =141% 

AS, plus A.D.=-116+17=133 

AS. minus A,D.=116—17=99 

AS. minus 1% A.D.=116— 
25% =90% 


above aver.: 133 to 141%: 
average: 99 to 133: 
below aver.: 90% to 99: 


low marks: below 90% 


| 
: 
‘ 
1 
| 
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(Continued) 


Bulletin Marks Under Various Systems Marks Under 
‘Word Lerren 70%-Passino G5qp-Passine —_atvaishe Pers 
System System Systest System 
Excellent A 100% 100% 99% 
Excellent A 1 J98 198 97 
Excellent A = 96 g 96 96 
Excellent A [94 94 95 
Good B ~ (92 = (92 98 
Good B § [91 § |90 92 
Good B 2 489 2 488 90 
Good B 3 |37 ¥ 185 89 
Good B |86 185 89 
Fair Cc 84 83 88 
Fair Cc 84 83 87 
Fair Cc 83 82 85 
Pair Cc 83 82 84 
Fair Cc 82 81 83 
Fair Cc 82 81 81 
Fair Cc 82 80 80 
Fair Cc S11 S] 80 19 
Fair c 34 81 2479 7 
Fair c 8] 80 5] 79 16 
Fair C *) 80 18 15 
Fair Cc 80 18 13 
Fair Cc 19 11 72 
Fair Cc 79 TT Ke} 
Fair Cc 78 76 {69 
Fair Cc 78 vi) {68 
Fair Cc 78 5 = [67 
Poor D 8 (76 R173 Ff 165 
Poor D B74 S }70 = (64) 
Poor D R72 = 167 = \63| ¢ 
Poor D 8 170 S 165 ': 161| 3 
Very Poor F we (67 yw [62 = [60] > 
Very Poor F = |66 8 (61 3 {Be = 
Very Poor F 3 164 2159 = 6716 
Very Poor F 3 162 3 (57 [561 
Very Poor F 60 {56 [55] 


ASSIGNMENT OF SCHOOL MARKS UNDER VARIOUS 
SYSTEMS OF REPORTING GRADES 


points earned word letter 70%- passing 65%-passing 
group out of 150 grade grade system system 
I, 141% and over Excellent A  94%—100% 93%—100% 
18 133 to 141% Good B 86 — 93 84 — 92 
Ti. 99 to 133 Fair Cc 7 — 8 15 — 83 
Iv. 90% to 99 Poor D 70 — TT 65 — 714 
Vv. below 90% Very Poor F below 70 below 665 


see 


i 
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MORRISON’S INDIVIDUAL-MASTERY SYSTEM. — Two marks, 
“Mastery” and “Failure,” are assigned on the basis of achievement of 
a given understanding, ability, or skill, the ability to make effective use 
of it, and the possession of related attitudes and traits. 


THE S-U (SATISFACTORY-UNSATISFACTORY) SYSTEM.— 
The marks here represent actual achievement by the student, but in 
terms of his own learning capacity—his 1.Q. and working ability. His 
achievement is not compared with absolute curriculum requirements and 
standards as in the percentage system, nor with the achievement of his 
fellow students as in the proportional systems. “Unsatisfactory” on 
the student’s report means that he has fallen one full year in achievement 
behind his mental age. 


CODE-NUMBER SYSTEMS.—Various methods of reporting the 
“effort quotient” of students are in operation. Two marks are some- 
times assigned. One is the usual percentage or letter grade; another 
grade is added for each subject to indicate whether or not the student 
is working to his full capacity. A code-number system in common use 
assigns marks of “1,” “2,” “3,” “4,” and “5,” with the following interpre- 
tations: “1” means that the student is “working to the best of ability”; 
“2” means “not working as hard as student can and should”; “3” means 
“making very poor effort in work”; “4” means “failing due to lack of 
effort”; “5” means “failing due to irregular attendance.” 


THE ANECDOTAL AND PROGRESS EVALUATION REPORT. 
—This system is much favored by teachers in a position to use it with 
the blessing of their administrators, though it is criticized as opening 
the door again to that subjectivism in evaluation from which objective 
tests were expected to save teachers, A report is made to the parents 
by letter or personal interview, consisting of a detailed description of the 
student by each teacher in each subject or activity area on his progress 
in achievement, effort, attitude, and on his potentialities and needs, His 
progress is described in all phases of school development—subject matter, 
personal traits, and character or social adjustment. Data for the 
report are gathered from progress charts and graphs, from comments 
or anecdotal records submitted by teachers, from the case history, and 
from personal evaluation themes written by the student himself. 


THE CHECK-LIST CITIZENSHIP ESTIMATE.—This system 
abandons entirely the use of achievement grades and marks on subject 
matter, A general estimate of the student’s school work is given on the 
basis of certain qualities of good citizenship he displays. These quali- 
ties are described on a printed list, scale, outline, or chart in three 
or more specific degrees of acceptableness and a final rating of failure. 
The qualities usually include: obedience, industry, self-reliance, responsi- 
bility, cooperation, courtesy, and any others agreed upon by the faculty. 
Each teacher puts a check-mark upon that Cegree of each citizenship 
quality he judges the student to have manifested in his work. 
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Unit IV-—"THE SCIENCE OF TEACHING"1 


(The Technique of Calling Forth the Type of Learning Activity 
Required in the Lesson} 


A. The Three Techniques of Learning 


1) There are four distinct types of learning: (a) sensori-motor, 
(b) associative, (ec) problem-solving, (d) appreciation. Learning is 
blocked when a type of learning inappropriate to the purpose and sub- 
ject matter of the lesson is used. 


When preparing a new lesson or unit, determine which of the follow- 
ing three techniques of learning is required by the purpose and the 
subject matter of the lesson: DRILL (for the practice, recall, and repe- 
tition required by the sensori-motor and associative types of learning), 
PROBLEM-SOLVING (for the analysis and reasoning required by the 
problem solving type of learning), or APPRECIATION (for the under- 
standing, experiencing, and feeling required in appreciation learning). 

Select the appropriate technique; then teach pupils how to use it. 
Don’t lecture on the need of drill. Drill! Don’t attempt to teach 
problem-solving by lecturing or by mere repetition of “examples.” Don’t 
use memory drills to teach appreciation of a literary or artistic pro- 
duction. 


2) Each of the types and techniques of learning is modified by the 
subject matter field in which it is used. 


Do not have your pupils use a technique of learning in exactly the 
same way in every subject. Drill in one subject may be best administered 
by manual practice, in another by oral or written exercises. Problem- 
solving in one subject may be best administered by the recognition and 
analysis of problems and the discovery of relevant data, in another by 
the learning of the standard processes of solution—the problem and 
data being supplied by the teacher. Appreciation may be best ad- 
ministered in one subject through telling and reading to the class by 
the teacher, in another subject by direct experiencing and participation 
by the pupils themselves. Each subject must be learned, and therefore 
taught, in its own way. 


3) A radical change from one technique of learning to another 


1 Units IV, V, and VI consist mostly of a selection of principles together with 
certain implications of these principles for the classroom teacher. Not all the accepted 
principles of pedagogy ean be included, but the main purpose of these units is to afford 
some examples and some practice in drawing practical implications. 
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sometimes results in a slump or plateau in learning. Plateaus may 
reswit also when emphasis is shifted from accuracy to speed as the 
objective, and when a complex skill is being unified in pupils’ nervous 
systems or memories. In this latter case plateaus are usually followed 
by sudden upward spurts in achievement and power. 


Avoid changing merely for variety from one technique of learning 
to another, e.g., from drill to appreciation, or from problem solving to 
drill. Explain to the pupils that perseverance is the necessary founda- 
tion for a future spurt in progress. 


If great fatigue and discouragement threaten, it is better to declare 
a rest period or even to change to entirely new material for a while. 
This is better than shifting the emphasis from speed to accuracy during 
drill work, or from experiment to deduction in problem-solving. 


4) Devices (in the order of their effectiveness for promoting speed 
and quality of drill work) are: (a) competition between groups with 
individual recognition, (b)competition between individuals, (c) com- 
petition between groups without individual recognition, (d) competi- 
tion of each pupil with his own past record. This last device, however, 
is the only one which does not tend to foster selfish attitudes, cheating, 
discouragement, or (in those who fail) a hopeless attitude of defeatism; 
the first three also favor the pursuit of specific skills for use in artificial 
situations. The fact that an activity is interesting to pupils is no proof 
that it is entirely profitable to them, 


Use teaching devices only as far as they are effective in accomplish- 
ing worthy lesson objectives—as long as they assist pupils to make good 
use of the techniques of learning. Discontinue such devices when they 
begin to become objectives in themselves and to take the pupils’ atten- 
tion away from the final purpose of the lesson or unit. They should 
be discontinued or modified also whenever they promote unworthy atti- 
tudes or activities such as those mentioned in the above principle. 


5) Fatigue does not hinder actual learning, but it does decrease 
efficiency of performance and cooperativeness or willingness, and in~ 
ereases errors. Efficiency demands a well-rested condition. 


Use brief rest periods, physical activity, or recesses to relieve fatigue. 
But with older pupils, when the fatigue is not killing all motivation or 
causing distress, continue the work; give them the motive of reasonable 
self-discipline through which they develop reliable will power, the neces- 
sary basis for good character and integrated personality. 


6) Home study, as commonly administered, is ineffective in the 
primary grades and in the junior high school. The justification for it 
im senior high school and college is that it is desirable to learn how to 
study at home so that study may be continued in adult life. 


Essential and important learnings should take place in the class- 
room, where the teacher can direct and evaluate the study habits and 
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skills. The lesson and assignment should be planned to accomplish this 
in the primary grades. 


Do not depend upon home study and homework to educate the pupils 
or to give you or them a just estimate of their success or failure in 
learning. 


Except in the case of the brighter or maturer pupils homework 
should ordinarily, if assigned, deal only with material already explained, 
practiced, and learned in the classroom. 


1) Pupils tend to forget between lessons fifty per cent of what they 
have actually learned. 


Essential materials should be “overlearned’—verbatim material 
should be studied beyond mastery till two or three correct repetitions 
are possible without error; main points in thought material should be 
studied beyond the point of comprehension till the ideas are all clear 
and well-organized. 


Each day repeat the “high-lights” of the previous day’s lesson—for 
checking upon retention of ideas essential to the new lesson, for in- 
tegration or “wholeness” in the unit, and to assist pupils in reviewing 
and completing their notes. 


For long-time retention reviews should be spaced at progressively 
greater intervals as mastery develops. Review daily till there is readi- 


. hess on the skill or fact or process; follow this with weekly, then with 


monthly, reviews till that item or skill is permanently fixed. 


8) A retroactive inhibition is sometimes a factor in forgetting; 
that is, new learnings that come immediately after old learnings tend 
to make pupils lose their grasp upon what they have just learned. The 
new learnings suffer also, for lack of good mental set or preparation 
or will and motive to learn. 


Do not introduce entirely new subject matter or learning activities 
too soon after a completed lesson; do. not, at least, begin hard work 
upon it at once. The younger the pupils the more necessary it is (a) to 
summarize the essentials of the unit just finished, (b) to give about a 
six-minute rest, and (c) to introduce the new materials with an entirely 
new method of teaching, a new technique of learning, and a new form 
of assignment. 


9) The major educational problem is not retention of factual in- 
formation or mechanical ‘skills. It is the continuous improvement of 
abilities to explain and make applications and the continuous improve- 
ment in desirable attitudes, appreciations, tastes, ideals, and virtues. 


Secure retention of the more spiritual and dynamic products of 
learning by: (a) choosing for understanding and practice activities 
similar to those to be encountered in adult life; (b) preparing, through 
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diseussion of adult ideals and principles of conduct, the groundwork for 
specific personal application of principles and for the formation of habits 
useful in the mental, moral, social, and occupational and vocational 
phases of adult life; (c) inculeating the necessity of living a super- 
natural life as the best basis for integration of personality; and (d) 
leading pupils, through appreciation of subject matter, to develop love 
of truth, beauty, and goodness as passions in their lives. 


10) Transfer of training is not automatic. Discipline is an attitude 
and must be taught directly. 


Use as illustrations and examples materials from transfer areas— 
other subjects, extracurricular activities, life vocations and occupations, 
future responsibilities and opportunities of the pupils. 


Write on the blackboard the accomplished objectives of the last unit; 
invite suggestions and discussion on related problems and activities. 


11) The need of repetition, drili, and trial and error attempts is 
reduced when pupils have insight into the learning as a whole. 


Introduce new units of work with a preview summary or an outline 
of main points or ideas or skills to be learned. 


12) When pupils perceive the relationships between significant de- 
tails, their learning is speeded up. This also causes greater transfer 
of teaching. 


As significant details arise make sure the pupils associate each one 
properly with the main idea under which it comes. 


13) A clear objective, consciously held throughout, is essential in 
habit formation. 


When training pupils in fundamental skills or habits, make certain 
each one has a definite idea of the result to be obtained by him by means 
of his practice. Write the objective on the blackboard or otherwise re- 
mind him of it constantly, so that he will continue to remember and 
desire it every moment the drill work is in progress. 


B. The Two Phases of the Technique of Teaching 


{Organizing the Subject Matter—the teaching and learning materials and the pupil 
experiences—to correspond to the learning technique pupils will use; and Presenting 
these Curriculum Materials in the classroom in a manner to elicit and effectively direct 
the learning technique.) 


(1) Organizing the Subject Matter 


TEXTBOOK METHODS.—(I) With the pupils (a) discover the 
author's purpose in writing the book; and (b) discover the purpose of 
each general division of the book. Then (c) go over the book three 
times: first, to get its general nature and message, using one or two 
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class periods; second, to analyze the general divisions, which may take 
a week or two; third, to read critically, summarize, and criticize. Assign- 
ments should require progressive study and mastery of the texthook. 
Recitations should require evaluation and supplementation of the text- 
book findings with something new from reference works, periodicals, 
observation, experiment, discussion. 


(11) Have a rapid first reading of the textbook and test this reading 
for general comprehension. Follow this with topical recitations and 
eritical discussions, using as basic a list of topic heads to be used later 
in the reviews. To aid in reviewing, teach the use of the table of con- 
tents, the index, and the heavy-type topic heads. 


(III) For textbook assignments use study guides, problems, and 
teacher-made or pupil-constructed objective-type tests based on the text- 
book and used to guide reviews. For recitations, require supplementary 
work based on the textbook learnings—application of principles learned 
to new materials, derivation of principles from textbook materials, 
projects, preparation of a debate, a play, an exhibit, ete. 


UNIT METHOD.-—Organize the subject matter and the learning 
activities around the few big essential learnings to be acquired—the 
pupil understandings, appreciations, or skills desired. State these 
essential learnings as general problems or questions to guide the work. 
For materials of learning and teaching use as many sources as are 
available, in the classroom, the library, the laboratory, outside the school. 
For activities use contracts, job sheets, study guides, supervised study— 
whatever is calculated to assist the acquisition of an integrated and 
enriched pupil experience. 


SYLLABUS.—Draw up: (a) a statement of aims of the course, 
(b) a unit organization of all subject matter and references, (c) a list 
of learning activities and teaching procedures corresponding to each 
step in this outline of subject matter for each unit, and (d) a system 
of tests and review methods on the units and on the course. 


(2) Presenting the Subject Matter 


Implications from Certain Aspects of Thorndike’s Laws of Animal Learning 
The “Law of Readiness :” 


14) Pupils tend to be more interested in what they plan themselves 
or help to plan. 


Discuss with the class the plan of attack on a new lesson. Give the 
originator of an idea for a class activity a part in carrying it out. Have 
pupils furnish, repair, or arrange equipment for the new lesson or unit. 


15) Concentration requires a driving purpose plus a purposeful 
activity—a felt need plus an activity promising satisfaction. 
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Textbooks of themselves cannot breathe life into class activity or 
produce hard work; these are functions of the teacher. Introduce new 
material by the use of assignment or study sheets containing suggested 
problems, questions, source materials to be used, hints on how to study, 
outline of the plan of attack, the types of learning to be used. 


To point pupils’ purposes or give them a felt need: assign projects, 
summaries, theme work, the preparation of examination questions, floor 
talks, a debate, a class play, a contest. 


16) Every pupil may justly expect some success in every lesson. 


Require mastery of essentials by all; but provide for three or more 
ability levels (dull, average, bright) by means of individual or differ- 
entiated assignments or by individual contracts. 


The “Law of Effect” 


17) Pupils’ satisfactions in school work should come directly from 
the realization of actual progress in learning. 


Do not make gifts, prizes, and school marks the principal incentives. 
As much as possible lead the pupil to make competition with his own 
record the source of his greatest satisfaction in his work. When external 
incentives are used, gift rewards are preferable to competitive prizes; 
and it is better to reward all pupils who make above a particular score, 
or to reward those in the upper 25 or 50 per cent of the class rank- 


ings, than to emphasize individual prize-giving. 


When used as they should be, as incidental indicators of progress in 
learning, awards should be made not only to those with the highest 
scores but also to those who show improvement over previous test or 
other scores. 


18) Pupils lose interest in what has become obvious, 


Verbosity, a predominant fault with many teachers, causes pupils 
to learn the fact that the teacher knows the subject—but not to learn 
the subject themselves. Never use more explanations or illustrations 
than will suffice to give pupils the knowledge and interest needed to 
begin work successfully or carry it on. 


The “Law of Exercise” 
19) Monotony in drill activities is a common cause of pupil inattention. 


To stimulate pupils physically and mentally, vary the classroom 
procedure—use oral testing (by the teacher or by a pupil chairman), 
inter-class contests, timed competitive recitations, tests, and games, in- 
ductive-deductive discussions, daily-progress-tests (with blackboard or 
notebook graph for pupils’ use), and supervised study. 


20) It is easier to learn right skills than to unlearn wrong habits. 
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In the beginning of a practice activity the practice should be super- 
vised by the teacher in the classroom so that no errors will be permitted 
until the new habit is well established. 


Free, unsupervised practice (at home) should come only after the 
supervised practice in school. 


Principles of Problem-Solving 


21) Thinking can be learned only by practice in thinking; there are 
three necessary conditions: thinking must be the goal directly aimed at, 
there must be a clear and challenging problem to work on, pupils must 
be mature enough to perceive the theught relationships involved. 


Do not fill the school day with habit formation, memorizing, routine 
learning with no chance for independent thinking on pupils’ part. 


Whenever possible present the pupils with a problem or a problem 
situation that will give them experience with some or all of the following 
steps in thinking: recognizing, defining, and understanding of a worth- 
while problem (a fact or group of facts that appeals to or interests 
the whole class and at the same time presents a problem) and analyz- 
ing it into simpler problems or questions; suggesting possible solutions, 
on the basis of past experiences or readings or on a preliminary collect- 
tion of new data; discussing and evaluating suggested solutions to the 
problems or answers to the several questions in order to build up a list 
of them as hypotheses to guide the subsequent work of verification; 
collecting data and arguments from notes, maps, diagrams, books, periodi- 
cals, laboratory equipment, or wherever data are available; evaluat- 
ing data for validity and reliability through testing them or discussing 
them; drawing conclusions, building up a list of conclusions answering 
the questions or hypotheses with which the pupils began; testing these 
conclusions by application to relevant data, cases, etc. 


22) The process of analysis and evaluation of ideas demands that 
the pupil check data in terms of a standard. 


Provide practice in induction (developing a general law or principle 
from the study or inspection of many cases). 


Provide practice in understanding generalizations (by having pupils 
analyze generalizations, restating them in broader or narrower terms). 


Provide practice in collecting data relevant to a generalization or 
hypothesis or thesis (by use of observation, reading, and experiment). 


Direct attention to the meaning of validity and reliability in the 
data and the need of objectivity generally; they can easily be taught 
to beware of the more common fallacies or popular pitfalls of thinking. 


Provide practice in deduction (breaking down laws and norms into 
specific applications, examples, implications). 
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23) Principles learned inductively tend to be retained long after the 
supporting facts have been forgotten. 


Test for retention of the principle taught, not for slavish retention 
of the specific examples or illustrations used. Allow the pupils to furnish 
new examples illustrating the principle learned. 


Present many examples and let the pupils themselves derive the 
principle. 


Principles of Appreciation 


24) Ideals, tastes, and attitudes must be loved, their underlying 
principles must be understood—and by practice reduced to habit. 


Demonstrate sincere, not artificial, enthusiasms and appreciations. 


Teach love of the best by your own example and by securing pupil 
appreciation of the best, in the lives and works treated in the class. 


Teach ideals and good taste by defining them into moral and aesthetic 
principles and discussing practical applications or demonstrating them. 


Teach habits by affording opportunities for self-analysis, practice, 
personal check-ups, and guidance. 


25) The satisfaction that comes from the realization of intellectual 
desires is more extensive, more lasting, and more productive of personal 
and social good than that which comes from satisfying sensual cravings. 


Let pupils observe in the teacher the pleasure derivable from in- 
tellectual accomplishment. 


Be at least tolerant of discussion and debate that forces you to think 
before the pupils. 


Do not harshly crush an inquiring mind. If the progress or good 
order of the class is endangered by a pupil’s question, say so; but 
provide in a personal interview or by an individual assignment for 
the pupil’s solution of his problem. Any malice on the pupil’s part 
will only be intensified by a refusal to hear him at all. Your wiling- 
ness to hear him after class removes all justification of his malice. 


Every honest effort on a pupil’s part should be encouraged and 
guided. 


INITIATIVE DIRECTLY AIMED AT.—He showed he appreciated 
and valued students’ own personal opinions. He was ready to guide, but 
he wished the insight to flow forth from the student and not to be dog- 
matically imposed by the teacher. He assigned papers and did not decree 
books which had to be consulted. He would plead, “Remember, I have 
to read these things; I want something original, distinctively your own 
—yet something good!” 
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Unit V—"THE ART OF TEACHING 


(Methods of Setting Up the School and Classroom Situation 
Most Favorable for Administering the Teaching Technique) 


A. Implications of the Principles of Learning Emphasized by Creators of 
Methods 


(1) The Principle of the Direct Attack Upon a Clear Objective 


26) The true products of the learning process are: fundamental 
skills, reasoning power, appreciation, ideals, and character. 


Do not regard examinations, themes, projects, and recitations as the 
true products of learning or as being valuable in themselves. These are 
merely the instruments which teacher and pupils use as needed to assist 
attainment of the true products—those desirable changes in the pupil 
which are the ultimate objectives of the teaching and the learning. 


27) In order to learn, a pupil must know four things: (a) the nature 
and value of the goal; (b) the kind of learning activity necessary to 
attain that goal; (c) when he has succeeded or failed; (d) what caused 
his success or failure. 


(a) and (b): In order to arouse in pupils a “felt need” for the goal 
and to define for them the needed activity, use a demonstration, a class 
discussion of the goal and the learning activity, a preview-lecture by the 
teacher or pupil, manual guidance, or a preliminary trial-and-error 
attempt. 


(c) In order to insure recognition of success or failure, use direct 
criticism, self-checking tests, artificial prizes or gifts, or group discus- 
sion of common difficulties. 


(ad) To show the pupil what elements of his learning activities were 
related to his success or failure, use personal discussion, criticisms and 
suggestions by classmates, or repetition of the performance under the 
critical guidance of the teacher or classmates. The way the pupil goes 
about his assigned work during a supervised study period gives the 
teacher an excellent opportunity to show the pupil what are the excel- 
lences and what the errors in his method of study. 


28) The younger the pupil the more he tends to regard study merely 
us an activity by which he can satisfy the demands of the teacher. 
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This places the responsibility upon the teacher to direct the study 
activities of pupils by: (a) seting up for each learning activity a worth- 
while and attainable objective; (b) using a teaching technique directly 
aimed at this objective; and (c) setting up a testing system or program 
that tests actual achievement of this objective by these pupils. 


(2) The Principle of Self-Activity 


29) It is the pupil’s own efforts that educate him. It is possible to 
overdo instruction and guidance. 


Devote more class time to independent study by the pupils than to 
supervising by means of specific directions and guidance. 


Devote more class time to pupil thinking, evaluating, and digesting of 
material than to reading. In memory work devote more time to testing 
recall than to reading and rereading. 


As the pupil matures, place more and more responsibility upon him 
for the direction of his own efforts. Welcome evidences of initiative. 


30) Pupil activities that are basic to learning are; speech, physical 
movement, abstraction, analysis, reasoning, organizing, imagining, appre- 
ciating. 


To secure a learning response: give opportunities to write, converse, 
discuss; use paraphrasing by pupils (“put that in your own words”), 
project work, or dramatization. For appreciation give your interpreta- 
tions and invite pupil interpretations. 


31) Demonstrations, with a moderate amount of verbal discussion, 
should be followed by imitation by pupils, with their attention fixed on 
those details with which they are familiar. 


Do not require slavish imitation of a demonstration. The purpose is 
achieved if the pupil learns the goal and the general nature of the activ- 
ity required, and is encouraged (by knowledge of the details he already 
can perform) to practice for mastery of the whole activity. 


32) Intelligence includes the “power of self-criticism.” 


Give pupils opportunities to evaluate their own work, to detect and 
analyze their own and each other’s errors in recitations and examina- 
tions. Have them use a class chart or individual charts or graphs to keep 
a record of their improvement. 


When supervising a learning activity to discover poor study habits, 
invite the pupil to analyze and correct his own errors at each step. 


(3) The Principle of Apperception 


33) The more meaningful material is, the easier it is to learn and to 
retain. Without insight even drill work is largely ineffective. 
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Introduce new or difficult material with a lecture-preview, a general 
elass discussion of main issues, or a background pre-test (followed by 
corrective teaching to remove any misunderstandings or bewilderment 
caused by the new lesson or subject). The “felt need” should not only be 
felt but also understood by pupils. 


84) The beginning learner usually misunderstands oral and written 
directions, for his vocabulary is as defective as his skill in the new 
activity. 


When giving verbal directions: (a) use words already known to the 
pupil, words which to him are real symbols for known processes; and 
{b) later on in the direction-giving introduce new words—this time in 
intimate and direct relationship to activities under way at the time. 
Question him to make sure he understands; pupils usually attach to a 
new word the first meaning that occurs to them. The teacher must so 
speak as “not only to be understood but also to make it impossible to be 
misunderstood.” 


35) Beginning learners profit more from demonstration, while ad- 
vanced pupils (because of their increased vocabulary) profit from 
increased verbal instruction. 


When verbal instruction is not securing pupils’ understanding of the 
goal and the activity of the new lesson, their vocabularies 2s well as 
their understanding of the whole activity should be increased by a dem- 
onstration (by the teacher, a pupil model, an adult, or by means of 
movies). 


Demonstrate for advanced pupils only those details that are proving 
difficult, as found out by tests and class discussions and assignments. 


The pupil model need not be perfect. In fact emulation and greater 
understanding of the next step are often more effectively stimulated by 
an imperfect model, by one who is just a little in advance of the begin- 
ner’s own degree of skill. 


36) Imageless thought is probably impossible, 
Explain a difficult idea by means of many simple, concrete examples. 
Use illustrative materials (oral and visual) adapted to the thought 


ox the thinking process being taught, and at the same time adapted to 
the background and experience of the pupils in the class. 


Require illustrations and explanations from the pupils themselves. 
Thus they teach each other, tie up the new material with the old, and 
have a chance to show what they have mastered. 


Do not use illustrations (stories, etc.) for their own sake, beyond the 
point of maximum return; for they may interfere with rather than 
assist learning. 
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37) Pupils differ very widely in maturity and general readiness for 
learning. Some of the factors of individual differences are: degree of 
mentality, physical maturity and fitness, social experience and back- 
ground, present and previous school success or failure, and future educa- 
tional and vocational prospects. 


Individualize instruction as far as possible. By differentiating assign- 
ments or individual projects and problems make provision for supplying 
individual needs or developing special interests or abilities. 


Do not be satisfied with discovering individual differences in mental 
ability only; give consideration also to the other factors mentioned. 


38) There is wide variation among pupils in regard to the amount of 
practice necessary for learning and retention. 


Discontinue practice of a learning skill when the pupil has achieved 
sufficient mastery of it for present lesson needs. This should be a suffi- 
cient basis for the future reviews by which retention of the skill will be 
insured. 


The whole class should not be delayed for the benefit of a few slow 
learners. On the other hand the slow learner has a right to a sufficient 
amount of the teacher’s time and attention to help him master the essen- 
tials or fundamentals. This can be done while the rest of the class is 
allowed to go ahead with their assignment in the classroom. Also, it is 
sometimes effective at such a time to allow a bright pupil to help the 
slow learner with his practice or memory or other work. 


39) Even in the mature pupil learning may be prevented by: an 
unprofessional school environment (poor laboratory equipment, poor 
library facilities, ete.), by poor teaching and by unfriendly attitudes on 
the part of fellow-classmates. 


Do not take school environment and equipment for granted. Deter- 
mine the facilities you and the pupils will need. Secure these through 
your own efforts or those of the pupils, or through appeal to the princi- 
pal, janitor, parents, friends. 


Judge your teaching personality by the ordinary pupil attitude 
toward you and the school work; but judge your teaching method by the 
achievement by the pupils of your teaching objectives. 


Judge the class spirit by the extent to which pupils use adult courte- 
sies in class activities, especially in discussions and debates. The teacher 
should not hesitate to rebuke discourtesies as evidences of childish imma- 
turity. Because of a lack of courage and sincerity in this matter among 
teachers many pupils carry into after-school life social and emotional 
defects that are only too likely to prove the bases of grave maladjust- 
ments. The pupil should be made to realize that his teachers, as far as it 
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lies in their power, simply will not allow him to injure his character and 
his social personality with defects that can still be corrected in the teen- 
age by a little sincere effort. 


40) Methods of teaching study habits must be different for bright 
and dull pupils. 


To a pupil of high intelligence it is usually sufficient to explain best 
methods of study and allow him to acquire the proper habits by self- 
directed practice. 


For pupils of lower than average mental ability direct practice in the 
specific study habits required by the particular subject is essential. This 
practice, at least in the beginning, must be supervised by the teacher. 


41) Superior pupils tend to accelerate mentally a year earlier than 
average pupils in early adolescence. 


Provide (especially in the early teens) special assignments and oppor- 
tunities in classroom activities for superior pupils, activities worthy of 
their talents and calling for the use of their best efforts. 


42) “There is nothing in the intellect which was not previously in 
the senses,” 


Be always on the lookout for evidence of defective sight and hearing; 
enlist the aid of the school doctor, nurse, and the parents. 


Address the teaching act to as many senses as possible—sight, hear- 
ing, motor activity, etc. Use telling, dictation, recitation, writing, 
drawing, model-building, dramatization, blackboard work, projects of a 
material nature, movies, personal conferences, etc. 


43) To the pupil himself the fact of his own success or failure is not 
as important as understanding the why and how of it. Exact marks and 
comparative rankings do not assist the pupil to evaluate the causes of 
his own success or failure in learning. 


The most profitable means to assist the pupil’s personal checkup are 
the informal teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil contacts. Use commendation 
(emphasizing good points), constructive criticism by the teacher or the 
class, practice at the seat or blackboard under guidance, demonstration 
before the class followed by a brief discussion of good and bad points. 


44) There are two kinds of errors made by beginning learners: (a) 
stupid errors, which show that the pupil completely misunderstands the 
purpose or the nature of the learning activity he is attempting to use; 
and (b) intelligent errors, which show that the pupil has understanding 
of the problem and has a good method of attack but is not experiencing 
complete success. 
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Analyzing a pupil’s errors is the best means of understanding his 
learning difficulties. Rather than instil error phobia, help him and teach 


him to analyze his errors, to regard them as opportunities rather than 
failures. 


When a stupid error is made, repeat and demonstrate for the pupil the 
purpose and nature of the activity required. Then require the. pupil to 
demonstrate his understanding of these things by imitating the correct 
process. Use error-analysis only to discover the specific nature of the 
pupil’s difficulty—not to emphasize his failure. 


Commend the understanding and good methods of attack evidenced 
by the intelligent error. Never focus attention upon the error or punish 
the pupil for it. Show him why and where he went wrong and how the 
right method would have saved him. 


Without this analysis to distinguish intelligent from stupid errors 
the scores on objective new-type tests are of doubtful validity, usually. 
It is very profitable, when correcting such tests, to note the more im- 
portant and more common errors made by individuals and by the class 
as a whole, to divide these into the two groups of stupid and intelligent 
errors, and to plan how to use each of the methods noted above for 
eliminating them. 


45) The pupil's habits of study, haphazard and largely unconsciously 
acquired as they often are, can be studied only through observation of 
the pupil at work. 


Interview the pupil at work (“what are you doing now? why? have 
you tried this? what is the next step?”). Study and correct his rough 
notes, his trial solutions, and his outlines and summaries; indicate 
approval of good methods and disapproval of others, showing where 
possible how his study methods can be improved. 


Instead of nagging at faults teach pupils how to master best methods 
of study. 


(4) The Principle of Motivation 


46) Pupil interests, goals, and purposes cannot be effectively forced 
into line by set tasks, assignments, punishments, and rewards. 


“Sell” the lesson goal to the pupils. Lead them to adopt or develop 
a worthwhile and attainable purpose by: providing a stimulating class- 
room atmosphere (bulletins, display of class work, equipment displays, 
blackboard charts and drawings); assigning individual projects sug- 
gested by individual pupils; securing volunteers for supplementary work 
relevant to the general assignment; using local community affairs, insti- 
tutions, history, ete., when possible, for study and illustration. 


47) An intention to remember for future use contributes to perma- 
nence of the learning. 
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Hold each one in some manner accountable each day for mastery of 
important materials covered up to that time. Let each pupil show what 
he knows daily; use frequent oral and written tests. Let each recite as 
frequently as possible. 


Emphasize frequently the deferred values—intellectual, social, voca- 
tional, and character gains—to be realized in the subject and in its 
various phases. 


48) Instincts, interests, and special abilities tend to be active. When 
no opportunity to use them is offered in school activities, the pupil tends 
to seek satisfaction elsewhere, or through forbidden activities in the 
school. Some of these basic sources of motivation are: desire for success; 
desire for social approval; desire for purposeful activity; hobbies; physi- 
cal, mental, and social experiences; the pupil’s growing abilities and 
interests, Motivation secures pupil adoption of the teacher's purposes 
through appeal to and use of these urges and drives in pupils. 


Diseuss with pupils, in class or in private, their past experiences, 
present needs, and future problems as related to their school work. 


Use illustrations, dramatizations, story-telling, interpretation of 
pictures, simple research work, games, puzzles, model-building, drawing 
-—varied activities which employ the many different special abilities to be 
found in the average class and which can contribute to the development 
of the lesson. 


Provide the pupil with tests, together with correction charts and 
standards of achievement by which he may be able to estimate his 
progress. 


Provide, as the optional part of differentiated or individual assign- 
ments, challenging problems that are definite, not too difficult, and give 
real intellectual activity to the puzzle-solver. 


49) Learning is stimulated negatively, if at all, by artificial punish- 
ments. Fear and dissatisfaction are promoters of mental conflicts, emo- 
tional strain, and the feeling of failure. The school should be a cheerful 
place, affording each pupil normal satisfaction in interesting and worth- 
while work well done. 


Correct pupils’ errors through friendly and sympathetic discussion 
which is based on praise of any good work or effort. The patient teacher 
will inspire adult reactions in pupils by not reacting on every occasion 
with angry rebukes and punishments to the carelessness, stupidity, or 
even bad attitudes of pupils. 


Unless you know yourself to be in contro! of your tongue and able to 
control and use anger intelligently, you must be careful to say and do 
nothing in the first heat of passion. As to bad personal attitudes on the 
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part of individual pupils to the teacher, for the most part they can be 
ignored. It is much better for the teacher not to allow such individuals 
to know or guess what the teacher “thinks of them,” until such time as 
he is ready and prepared to “do something about it.” 


In general it is best to ignore as far as possible—not to notice or 
react to—bad attitudes. Until the teacher is ready to apply one of the 
direct disciplinary measures to a case of this kind, he should simply 
learn “to take it.” The teacher with an angry temperament may well be 
prouder at the end uf his career of the things he has not said than of 
the things he has said in the classroom. 


50) Attention is concentrated by a purposeful activity. Subject mat- 
ter, to be learned, must be used in some way. 


Let the pupils use their hands as well as their heads. Provide for 
pupil activity as well as for teacher presentation. Give the pupils a pur- 
pose by means of study sheets and by means of assignments requiring 
organization or evaluation of their learnings. Let pupils paraphrase, 
interpret, criticize, outline, prove in their own words, ete. 


51) Even concentrated attention fluctuates continually. 


Use repeated presentation of directions, and have them repeated by 
the slower pupils. Use variety of presentation (anecdotes, models, draw- 
ings, quick quizzes, demonstration) to compensate for the fluctuation of 
attention. Neither attention nor comprehension should be taken for 
granted. 


52) Attention follows interest. Interest is best evoked by a felt need 
and by a partial initial success. 


Prepare a challenging question, a drawing, a piece of equipment, to 
arouse discussion and keep interest centered on the purpose of the lesson 
or unit as it is being introduced. 


When these cannot be used, artificial rewards and punishments and 
even “high pressure” forcing may be used to secure or force jnitial sue- 
cess in some fundamental of the new work. This proven possibility of 
further success is a good means of motivating attention. 


58) Abilities which pupils recognize in themselves tend to enlarge 
their interests. 


Remind pupils of the abilities they have been using successfully and 
which are also to be employed in the new lesson or unit. 


Do not be stingy with praise (or grades) with the dullard who is 
trying hard. Well-timed encouragement to the discouraged is an act of 
virtue as well as a necessary teaching device. 


B. Special Methods that have been Developed 
(1) Summary of the Science and Art of Teaching 


The sctence of teaching is organized on the basis of the three general 
techniques that correspond to the three fundamental techniques of learn- 
ing: drill, problem-solving, and appreciation. The teacher’s purposes 
here are to supply pupils’ educational needs, to achieve the educational 
objectives. The pupils’ purposes are: to develop reasoning power and 
ability to handle subject matter; to develop tastes, attitudes, and habits 
in accordance with ethical and moral ideals; to develop will power, per- 
sonality, and Christian character. 


The Art of teaching consists of those practical specialized methods 
and devices by which teachers seek to create school situations favorable 
to learning—favorable to the effective use by pupils of the learning 
techniques, drill, problem-solving, and appreciation. Reformers’ purposes, 
the purposes in particular of those who in the history of education have 
developed specialized methods to which they have often given their 
names, were usually to provide for the “neglected needs’—motivation 
and individual differences. The teacher’s and pupils’ purposes are: to 
develop initiative in planning study, self-direction, self-criticism, self- 
experience in insights and understandings; self-control, cooperativeness, 
leadership, self-motivation. 


(2) Examples of Specialized Methods 
(1) IN CLASSROOM ADMINISTRATION.— 


Supervised Study: individual instruction in efficient study habits 
(especially useful as a supplement to project, problem, and laboratory 
plans, in order to develop the ideas and skills needed in the work) 


Problem Plan: a problem to stimulate thinking, and supervised study 
upon it 


Laboratory Method: a problem plus a laboratory-like situation and 
method 


Project Plan: a practical, material activity in a real-life situation 


Socialized Recitation: The teacher is the chairman of a cooperative 
group of self-motivated learners who plan and direct their own class 
work, 


(II) IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION.— 


Flexible Curriculum; six weeks of try-out courses in the academic 
and mechanical subjects; after intelligence tests, the assignment (or 
guidance) of pupils into the academic, commercial, or technical courses 
of study 
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Homogeneous Grouping: grouping of pupils in classrooms according 
to mental ability and “scholaptitude”—1st, into the three courses of study, 
following the 1.Q. tests; 2nd, into superior, average, and retarded class- 
room groups in particular subjects, after prognostic tests in those sub- 
jects. Other ways to get the benefits of this system, where it is not in 
use in the school, are: by having pupils recite privately to the teacher; 
by differentiation of assignments and of class activities for bright and 
dull pupils; and by supervised study. 


(II) IN SCHOOL AND CLASSROOM ADMINISTRATION.— 


Dalton Contract Plan: monthly 20-unit contracts of work; individual 
progress; no failures or repeaters; mastery of essentials by all; labora- 
tory-classrooms, the teachers to be consulted at need by the pupils; a 
daily class discussion meeting on some one subject. 


Winnetka Individual Goal Plan: for the seventh and eighth grades; 
promotion by subject; no failures—promotion within a two-year range; 
individuation of instruction by varying the time and keeping the subject 
matter “tool subjects” constant; textbooks rewritten by the faculty, 
based on average pupil achievement in the past; guide sheets plus self- 
corrective materials used by pupils; examinations when the pupil feels 
prepared for them. 


Morrison Unit Mastery Plan: (See Unit III.) the “unit cycle plan” 
plus the “mastery formula” 


Batavia System: two teachers in the room, one to supervise study, 
the other to hear recitations 


Pueblo System: no classroom recitations; individual instruction only 


Activity Program: no subject matter barriers; self-activity and coop- 
eration in a natural setting without indoctrination by the teacher; learn- 
ing directed by a felt need and by a pragmatic, scientific, instrumental 
attitude; development of enriched experiences through interest-areas 
instead of through separate subjects. 


(3) Choosing. Adapting, and Administering the Suitable Method 


Study all proposed methods and plans sympathetically. Select for 
classroom use those elements that appear promising; try out a new way 
now and then. Avoid all unreasoned prejudice against either old or new 
methods and devices. 
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Unit VI—"EDUCATION FOR CHARACTER" 


A. The Foundations of Character 
(1) Virtue and Mental Hygiene 


54) The younger the pupil the more it is necessary that he have faith 
in the authority of the teacher, (a) to transform his instincts, get his 
urges under the control of his intelligence, his impulses under the con- 
trol of common sense, and (b) to free him from the limits of his natural 
intellect and lead him to divine companionship by his understanding of 
supernatural truth. 


: Be intelligent, informed, worthy of pupils’ faith and trust, a respon- 
sive instrument of God for guiding them into intelligent adulthood. 


Commend instances of grown-up behavior of pupils to their class- 
niates, not as a reward to the individual (names need not be mentioned), 


but to encourage the others and because you are interested above all in 
their “growing up.” 


; Show faith in the fundamental desire of each to correct childish and 
immoral attitudes and veactions; give evidence of this faith in them; 
that is, expect the best as the usual thing, and “be surprised” at less. 


55) The range of the pupil's intelligence is increased by the gift of 
faith received in baptism. Without supernatural faith intelligence is 
aimless, without vision. 


Do not allow narrow teaching objectives to hinder the growth of 
pupils’ general understanding of the cosmos. Do not exclude matters of 
faith where the religious interpretation harmonizes conflicting factors 
on the basis of wider meaning. 


Avoid that narrow specialized scholarship which would exclude youth 
from the inspiring vision of absolute truth beyond the boundaries of 
fallible human wisdom. 


56) Teaching that is inspired by faith imparts poise and peace to the 
mind and strength to the will of the pupil. Teachers are under obliga- 
tion to provide an atmosphere in which this virtue can grow and to give 
pupils frequent practice in it. 


Let pupils see that you pray with humble trust, reverence, and sin- 
cere devotion. Suggest intentions for which to pray, and welcome any 
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yecommended by members of the class. Now and again shut out as much 
as possible the world of noise and color and establish an atmosphere of 
quiet in which a prayerful attitude and useful prayer habits may be 
formed. 


The worldly teacher who shows that his faith and the supernatural 
generally have no influence on his daily actions does far more harm in 
this way than all his lectures on the faith can repair. 


By means of stories from the lives of the saints and from the Script- 
ures show how the faith is truly a way or plan of living, how Our Lord 
and His saints solved the problems of life by means of humble faith, 


57) By baptism the Christian receives the gift of hope, the capacity 
to rely on God for his happiness here and hereafter, Because he is a 
child of God he can know absolute security. Through the Christian ideal 
of happiness, as distinguished from mere pleasure, and through the 
practice of this virtue of trust, the pupil can achieve serenity of soul, 
the basis of balanced character. 


Do not prepare the pupil for an unhappy life by overdeveloping his 
taste for sense pleasures. Lead him to feel his dignity and responsibility 
as a child of God and brother of Jesus Christ, to see that he is not a 
mere animal and that his truest happiness comes from the proper exer- 
cise of his mind and will. 


By word and example encourage him to exercise this virtue of hope 
through frequent renewal of the consciousness that God loves him and 
that He always and in everything desires and sends what is best for His 
child’s happiness. 


Impress upon older pupils that the pursuit of mere sensory pleasure 
is childish and a mark of immature and weak character—character that 
does not have its lower powers under the control of the higher. 


58) The worth of one’s desires is to be judged by their aims and re- 
sults, not by the amount of pleasure they may bring. 


Influence pupils to judge school and other activities from the point 
of view of their permanent values—their returns in will power, in prep- 
aration for future specialization, for college entrance or life occupation, 
in social worth and power for good, in solution of personality difficulties, 
in integration of one’s powers into a strong character, in fulfillment of 
the duties of one’s present state of life (charity to others, study, and 
obedience), and in the worth of the knowledge or skill in itself. 


59) In one’s personal hierarchy of ambitions the life vocation and 
occupation should be at the top and sense pleasures at the bottom. 


Discuss with the pupil abilities which he has or can develop to fit 
him for a vocation in life. Impress him with the need of applying himself 
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now, not so much to win school awards as to fit himself with an adequate 
physical, intellectual, and moral equipment to make the most of his 
opportunities later on in life, 


Furnish pupils with progressively higher motives for their school 
activities. Planning and teaching with only immediate purposes in view 
causes subject matter to lose its greatest and most inspiring values. 
Moreover, training pupils to adopt higher motives for their work is a 
most valuable form of will-training. 


60) One’s ambitions and efforts should be regulated by one’s oppor- 
tunities. 


Discuss with the pupil legitimate desires he has abandoned for lack 
of opportunity in the past and for which an opportunity may now be at 
hand. 


Discuss with him legitimate desires he now has but sees no opportun- 
ity to satisfy. Help him discover, if possible, an opportunity. 


Influence him, when necessary, to abandon an ambition that is evi- 
dently beyond his powers to realize; lead him to substitute an attainable 
one. 


61) No one may expect to realize ali his desires: .one’s abilities are 
too varied; one’s opportunities are too uncertain. 


Impress upon a failing pupil that total success in life is not the 
normal expectation of anyone and that many successful people were 
failures in everything but the one thing they could do well. Compliment 
him upon any success he is achieving in any area of activity in or out 
of school. 


Do not regard your subject matter as so important that failure in it 
by a pupil is an irreparable catastrophe. If he cannot master it, he can 
at least obtain such benefits as: regularity and system in work habits, 
appreciation of certain side lines connected with the subject, conviction 
of his need for deeper study of fundamental prerequisite subjects, an 
inspiration toward a successful attempt when repeating the course, and 
the opportunity of knowing intimately someone who believed in his worth 
and did not despair of him and was competent and willing to help him. 


62) Baptism confers a supernatural capacity for loving God intim- 
ately and for practicing charity and kindliness toward others. The great 
enemy of this virtue is that selfishness that is based on overdeveloped 
inclinations toward sense pleasure. 


Avoid before pupils all quarreling and gossiping, all hypercritical, 
resentful, and revengeful attitudes. Rebuke at once pupils who engage 
in or adopt such uncharitable reactions. Never discuss fellow faculty 
members with pupils; far more harm is done to the pupil in such cases 
than to the teacher whose faults are discussed. 
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Encourage any parish or school activities of a charitable nature— 
St. Vincent de Paul Society work, foreign mission work, C.¥.0., food and 
clothing drives for the poor, ete. 


Many opportunities arise in class discussions and readings for the 
development of youth’s capacity for the “sadness of selfless sympathy,” 
the exercise of mercy toward the less strong or fortunate and toward 
animals. If based on the ideal of charity to God and God’s creatures, this 
phase of the virtue of charity will not degenerate into sentimentality but 
will become a strong and very attractive feature of the pupil’s character. 


63) The first thing necessary to aid pupils to develop their virtue of 
prudence is to supply their minds with a fund of information dealing 
with principles and examples of prudence and lack of prudence. 


Use the history of the Fall and of the Redemption, the lives of the 
saints and of sinners, and the pupils’ memories of their own acts of pru- 
dence and imprudence in the past. It is possible to make effective use of 
some modified form of the Particular Examen used by religious, in order 
to lead pupils to look back over their day and recognize their successes 
and failures. 


64) The virtue of prudence grows as the pupil develops the capacity 
to exercise insight into the reasons why things are done. 


Use games, puzzles, toys even, as well as their own conduct problems, 
to help pupils exercise themselves in developing consciousness and judg- 
ment of the reasons why things are done in one way rather than another. 


Lead pupils to regard obedience to authority as the preeminent act of 
prudence. Be careful to give them worthy motives for their obedience. 


65) Prudence requires a certain docility and respect for what has 
been determined as best by wise people. 


Lead the pupil to trust you and rely on your experience, not by dom- 
inating his mind, but by respecting his need to grow in prudence and by 
being patient with his efforts to think through the problems he faces. 
He will thus learn to rely on the wisdom of others at the same time that 
he is growing in the ability to solve his own problems with confidence. 


66) Prudence requires a certain thoughtfulness before acting, an 
awareness of one’s problems, the ways of solving it, and the effects or 
results of these solutions in the future. By exercising this virtue one 
avoids the defects of hastiness, impulsiveness, thoughtlessness, incon- 
stancy and inconsistency, deceitfulness, negligence, and laziness. 


Encourage the pupil to act prudently—to think before he acts and to 
act promptly once he determines the best course or has sought and re- 
ceived good advice in the matter. 
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67) Baptism gives to the Christian child a certain capacity to prac- 
tice justice in treating God as Our Father and our fellowmen as brothers 
in Christ. 


Indicate to pupils that their first debt in justice is that of reverence 
and trust in God; show them how the prayer of praise, of thanksgiving, 
and of contrition is due to God as well as the prayer of petition. 


Teach them to respect the personality of others, to avoid rudeness in 
speech and action as the ordinary thing, and to practice courtesy, especi- 
ally to the unfortunate, as an act of justice to our brothers in Christ. 


To teach respect for the property of others and to prevent the vice 
of stealing: do not give the child or youth excessive needs for pleasure 
by pampering him, give him property of his own to be responsible for, 
encourage him to learn thrift, teach him to have sufficient self-respect 
to make reparation or to repair any damage he causes to the property 
of others. 


Teach respect for authority as part of the debt of justice to God. 
Never criticize before pupils priests, parents, religious, police or others 
in authority. 


Insist on reverence for the truth in speech; do not fail to rebuke pre- 
tense, untruthfulness, and all forms of pose and hypocrisy. 


68) Fortitude, the capacity to be patient and to persevere in the face 
of one’s own weaknesses and the problems of life, makes the soul brave 
or magnanimous. The vice of vainglory is especially opposed to this vir- 
tue and leads to other vices that prevent one’s being “great-souled”— 
stubbornness, disobedience, discord, hypocrisy. 


Don’t exploit pupils; don’t encourage them to “show off” every little 
talent simply to win applause. Don’t give young people selfish and vain- 
glorious motives for their actions; give them worthwhile goals, and help 
them face bravely the efforts necessary to realize them. 


On the other hand do not engender pusillanimity by failing to accord 
proper credit to the pupil for worthwhile talents and for praiseworthy 
efforts to develop them. 


Do not encourage the “cry-baby” attitude toward difficulties, the vice 
of self-pity. Don’t pamper every little ache and pain or encourage the 
pupil by word and example to give way to the least fatigue. Don’t excuse 
every faulty reaction or relationship the pupil has with other children 
or with schoo! authorities. Do not train the child in obstinacy by en- 
couraging him to “stand up for his rights” when he is merely stubbornly 
refusing to take proper correction or punishment in the right spirit. 


69) The baptized child has a capacity to practice temperance, to con- 
trol his appetites so that his will will not be curried away by sense pleas- 
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ure. Some of the virtues involved are: abstinence, sobriety, chastity, 
humility, and wholesome curiosity. 


Teach temperance in food and drink by example, and by displaying 
disapproval and disgust with the extremes of gluttony. 


The best guardian of chastity in young pupils is the self-discipline 
of modesty in manners and actions. Associated with modesty in this 
sense is the humility that is basic to good manners. This humility in turn 
is derived from the right kind of self-reliance, a quality children develop 
who have their tasks to do and a sense of duty in regard to them. (This 
dawning sense of duty can be inculeated gradually by parents and teach- 
ers in little things.) All these “little virtues” form the best basis for 
that unselfishness that is the child’s best defense against sensuality and 
the first stirrings of passion. They also form the best basis for that 
legitimate self-respect that is so essential to the development of strong 
character, 


Train pupils in wholesome curiosity by fostering their interests in 
whatever develops the imagination, memory, and intellect; that is, good 
reading, appreciation of music and dramatics, interest in hobbies that 
stimulate them mentally. Make use of any available antidote to the 
modern environment of movies and picture-books that gradually causes 
pupils to acquire an inordinate desire to know and see everything with- 
out restraint. Be on the lookout for studious interests and give them all 
encouragement. 


70) Successful living today is impossible without a certain amount 
of self-restraint, It is reasonable in childhood and youth to deny present 
pleasure for a deferred reward. 


Teach by example the reasonableness of moderation in desires, not 
for its own sake but because self-denial is reasonable and even necessary. 
Indicate the rewards here and hereafter for controlling laziness, the 
desire for revenge, gluttony, selfishness, sensuality in general, snobbish- 
ness, and jealousy. 


Never reward tantrums, stubbornness, or defiance with cowardly pas- 
sivity or with anything but publicly or privately expressed pity or sor- 
rowful contempt and the hope of the pupil’s eventual “growing up.” 


By judicious praise of evidences of mature behavior among the pupils 
develop a class sentiment that will form an atmosphere hostile to mani- 
festations of selfishness and self-centeredness. 


{2) Training the Adolescent 


71) The adolescent has lost the “shelter” of childhood without gain- 
ing adult poise and the assurance to stand alone. His sense of his ulti- 
mate loneliness may cause him to desire to escape his obligations and 
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their consequences, to evade by appeal to argument and theory and hair- 
splitting the acuteness of the personal situation and the “too personal” 
nature of his binding duties and his destiny. 


Teach him to abolish his loneliness by the only adequate means—the 
development of a supernatural way of life. 


Get him to open his soul to his father, his mother, or his spiritual 
director. 


Diseuss with him the ineffectiveness of mere theorizing and day- 
dreaming; guide him in making the practical and personal application 
of his ideals. 


72) The adolescent may dread the adjustment to adult life in the 
undesirable social conditions of the present day. He may tend to reject 
essential laws, the final causes and goals of life. He will undoubtedly 
have doubts about the necessity of authority. 


The use of enforced authority leads to no lasting good and may cause 
permanent hatred of all authority, all obedience. Use love, patience, and 
devoted zeal to lead the pupil back to required attitudes toward authority. 


78) Adolescents are peculiarly liable to inaccurate self-analysis. 


Adopt an attitude of understanding interest in the adjustment prob- 
lems of each individual. Give him a chance to write or talk himself out 
when he gets into difficulties. Give him a frank, informal, “expert opin- 
jon” on his personality strengths and weaknesses, based on his own 
actions. Trace his probable future for him as judged from the present 
use he is making of his potentialities. Guide him in taking charge of his 
own development, using anger if need be to impress on him the oppor- 
tunities he is letting slip and the childishness of the activities and atti- 
tudes by which he may be nourishing permanent “sophomoritis.” 


14) Both the tendency to crime and the interest in religion are at the 
highest point during adolescence. The pupil’s whole being responds more 
readily and more completely to every impulse, mental, physical, social, 
and moral. 


Give him insight into the possibilities for final crystallization of a 
strong character during the teens. Compliment him upon any whole- 
heartedness, sincerity, or generosity he shows in his service of ideals. 


Never condone the least lapse into dishonesty or evasion. Give him 
opportunities to practice altruism, but guard him from dominance by 
mere sentimentality. 


75) The adolescent is often an emotionad puzzle to himself as well 
as to others. 


= 4 
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Kill off in yourself the first movements of annoyance with the imma- 
turity, tactlessness, crudity, duiness, and inconsistency so often found 
in the adolescent. Be perseveringly patient and professionally impersonal 
in all contacts with him. 


The pupil may solve, or be conquered by, an emotional conflict—and 
then forget it the next day. The teacher should likewise begin each day 
anew, tegarding these occasional outbreaks as sufficient for their day, 
but not important enough to become the bases of long-lived grudges be- 
tween teacher and pupil. 


76) Much pre-adolescent reasoning is limited to concrete situations 
and practical problems, but adolescent reasoning has to do with the inner 
meaning of things—a more disinterested curiosity. 


A dogmatic, authoritative attitude on the part of the teacher is. not 
resented by the pre-adolescent as much as it is by the adolescent. Adopt 
for the adolescent the attitude of guide, of one who is to help him in his 
quest for skill and knowledge and culture. Prevent his isolating himself 
from positive educational forces, his wilful blocking of all reception of 
learning, by being yourself a personality worthy of his imitation and by 
inviting, through your disinterested, friendly attitude, his cooperation 
in making the most of his potentialities. 


11) There is a tendency in adolescence to retreat from reality and 
to become introspective. 


Provide opportunities for realizing external satisfactions of an ab- 
sorbing nature in school work, play, hobbies, athletics, or some form of 
social service. 


78) The adolescent may develop a frontier attitude toward life, a 
hazy vision of “The Great Discovery” or key to the universe. He may 
develop queer ambitions and enthusiasms. 


Never make fun of queer ambitions. Preserve the sense of vision, but 
substitute a striving after worthwhile virtue and control and redirect 
his predominant defect. Show him how you yourself or some other adult 
promoted personal efficiency by overcoming the particular defect that is 
hurting this pupil’s development. 


79) The adolescent needs a friend, wise enough to be helpful, friendly 
enough to be truthworthy. 


Listen unemotionally to a pupil’s troubles. Keep his confidences secret 
from everybody without exception. 


Never punish a voluntarily confessed shortcoming; lead the pupil to 
require of himself some form of restitution and reparation as a guaran- 
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tee of his good intentions for the future and as an “incentive” to avoid 
that fault. 


80) The adolescent loves approbation, tends to “show off,” to be vain. 


Never use fulsome flattery; it may secure friendship and favors, but 
it will also promote pride and vanity. 


Base expressed approbation upon real insight into the pupil’s charac- 
ter, and make him intellectually aware of his good and bad points. Be 
objective. 


81) About two adolescents in every average class will become domin- 
ated by a sense of confusion between their interests and their opportun- 
ities, between their “rights” as grown-ups and their childish duties. They 
may “bide their time,” storing up feelings of rebellion. 


Force malcontents into the open in class activities; “keep after them;” 
force the issue. It is better to force the issue than to hesitate and by so 
doing lose the opportunity to assist the pupil to adjust his conflict. 


Restrict the possible reactions to two—genuine conformity or out- 
right rebellion. Rebellion furnishes an opportunity for the pupil’s self- 
adjustment through the personal interview between the teacher and the 
pupil, the principal and the pupil, the teacher and the parent, or all of 
them, if necessary. To ignore the opportunity for character training is 
both cowardly and unprofessional. 


82) Emotional strain on the teacher's part is very contagious, and it 
creates an atmosphere unhealthy for adolescents. 


Plan each lesson as thoroughly as is necessary to eliminate worry, so 
that easy control of the classroom situation is maintained at all times. 
Forsee difficulties, and plan how you will meet them; “make the rule 
before the violation.” 


Good teaching seldom begins before the teacher has acquired self- 
confidence. Thorough planning of lessons and assignments is the only 
professionally safe basis for self-confidence. 


83) There is now a tendency toward unwholesome foods and bad 
health habits; there is therefore much danger of developing a sensual 
way of life. At this time the sharpening senses lead the pupil, e.g., to 
favor pungent foods, 


Emphasize the relation of sleep, exercise, and work to mental alert- 
ness and development. Promote the use of milk, eggs, and vegetables as 
preferable to coffee, chili, and pickles. Discourage the use of tobacco and 
alcohol, and of quack diets and remedies. 


84) The rapid changes of adolescence result in skin blemishes and 
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in general awkwardness; self-consciousness results. This may cause a 
permanent feeling of inferiority or the seeking of compensation by a 
belligerent, sneering attitude. 


Be blind to these changes or (better) impersonally regard them as 
the normal indications of growing maturity. Never be annoyed by clum- 
siness; at least, never show this annoyance. 


Lead pupils to regard bullying as childish, a blocking of growth into 
adulthood. 


85) Pupils in the “awkward stage” are frequently subject to sheer 
fatigue due to over-exertion or lack of proper sleep and food. 


Avoid identifying as wilful inattention and laziness what may be the 
effect of malnutrition or exhaustion. 


Require the physical attitude of attention in the classroom. When- 
ever this causes disciplinary difficulties, investigate by personal inter- 
view after class or after school the real cause of the inattentiveness, and 
seek a remedy for it. A note to the parents or an interview with the 
parents or the school nurse may be advisable. 


86) The adolescent is interested in the abstract, the cosmic, the heart 
of things. He is forming his final world-system; he wants all the answers. 


Acquire a clear philosophy of life. Read a few important books and 
magazines each year. Have definite convictions on all important ques- 
tions. 


Direct the questioning attitude of pupils toward the analysis of cur- 
rent events, motives, and movements. Give them practical principles of 
criticism and practice in applying them. Show that you regard the devel- 
opment of their practical idealism as of great importance. 


87) The pupil’s adjustment does not require revelation of his whole 
soul in an interview. It requires insight on his part into his own weak- 
nesses and shortcomings. 


Avoid a gossipy, “nosey,” probing, cross-examining attitude. Many 
of even the greatest difficulties are cleared up when the pupil has had an 
opportunity to “talk himself out” to someone who cares. 


The consultant’s great opportunity is to reveal to the pupil a faulty 
defense mechanism he is using—suspicion, withdrawal, extreme shyness, 
baseless fearfulness, distrust of God, distrust of grace and of Provi- 
dence, overaggressiveness, boastfulness, “cockiness,” ete. Don’t theorize 
endlessly with him; frankly and briefly explain wherein his attitude is 
faulty, and let him formulate the resolutions. Do not expect too much of 
him, but demand sincerity. 
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B. Implications of the Principles of Character Development 
(D Ideals, Principles, and Habits 


88) Life dominated by principles, not by impulses or circumstances, 
is character. Ideals are essential to character formation but must be de- 
fined into principles and reduced to habits in order to dominate life. 
Ideals must be loved with loyalty, principles must be understood, habits 
must be practiced. 


Teach the best and noblest ideals by giving pupils good example and 
by leading them to understand and appreciate good and bad ideals as 
illustrated in literature and history. 


Teach principles directly by exposition, and analysis; stamp the ideal 
into pupils’ minds in the form of principles. 


Teach firm habits of acting according to these principles by training 
pupils in self-analysis and by affording them practice under sympathetic 
guidance. 


89) Weak character in the professedly good is for many pupils a 
greater source of evil than direct instruction in vice might be. The teach- 
er who allows pupils to detect in him a domination by sensory desires is 


ineffective in direct proportion to the unworthiness, pettiness, and hypoc- 


risy of these desires. 


Root out of yourself all failings, especially the small, hypocritical 
ones, in regard to Venus, Bacchus, and Tobacco, remembering that total 
abstinence plus sublimation is easier than moderation. 


In regard to impurity and intemperance (compensations of the wil- 
fully mediocre) the best safeguards are high jdeals, deep interests, and 
a strong sense of duty. 


90) Self-respect is the basis of character; the feeling of inferiority 
stunts growth in character and prevents integration of the elements of 
personality. 


Give pupils a sense of their own value and potentialities. Give them 
opportunities of showing what they can do, of developing the sense of 
conscious efficiency and usefulness. Place the timid in a situation where 
he can be of service to others, where he can feel he is definitely contribut- 
ing to the happiness of others. 


91) Self-analysis in character formation should be regular, brief, 
and patient. The short daily self-examination should be made objective 
and scientific, with a “disinterested interest.” It is not an examination 
of conscience, but an examination of motives—especially of one’s motives 
in those actions one has regarded heretofore as praiseworthy. To correct 
character faults one must be patient, since bad habits and faults one 
wishes to avoid are usually of long standing. 
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Direct the attention of pupils to (a) “Unimportant” involuntary or 
habitual actions that offend or disturb others; (b) the validity of the 
excuses they make up for acts they know to be wrong; (c) the frequent- 
ly expressed criticisms of any acts of theirs which cause friction with 
others; (d) actions of which they are particularly proud—to find out 
whether they are proud of them for any bad motives; and (e) the de- 
feets of others which annoy them and of which they themselves may be 
guilty. It is better for a pupil to discover his faults for himself than to 
have them revealed to him. 


92) Ideals should be ideas, not persons; each pupil must adapt them 
to his own character and temperament needs. Personal perfection is per- 
sonal and unique in each individual. The ideals or convictions at the 
basis of character principles must be: (a) known and understood thor- 
oughly by the pupil; (b) admitted as worthy; (¢) accepted and adapted 
to himself; (d) and lived and practiced in real and vital situations. 


(a) Give a clear analysis of the ideal, and give it a permanent sub- 
jective value for all of life, present and future, showing its nature and 
practice in many different situations. (b) Show the objective values of 
the ideal—its agreement with the objective laws of living, natural and 
divine, and with external reality (as opposed to Kantian individualism 
and subjectivism). And show the lack of both personal and social value 
in the opposite of this ideal. (c) Arouse pupils’ impulses to right action 
in accordance with the ideal; make its values available to them. Lead 
them to discover for themselves opportunities to apply the ideal at pres- 
ent as well as to be ready to apply it in later life. Show them more 
grown-up aspects of good motives for action than they already know; 
give them, as maturing adults, deeper discernment of the values of the 
ideal. (d) Provide opportunities for practice and for reporting upon 
conduct responses based on the ideal. Discuss examples from their school 
life and from life in their community. 


(2) Training the Will 


93) Training the will is training for the good will, not for the strong 
or stubborn will. Train the sense of values (convictions, ideals) rather 
than the will itself. Not strength of will but the objective the will is aim- 
ing at is important. One must do the right thing in life, not because it 
inereases one’s happiness or makes one more successful, but because it 
is the right thing objectively and intrinsically, the right thing in ttself. 
The good will brings one a happy righteousness, whereby one is good 
because it places one in agreement with the laws of reality, “on the side 
of God,” basing one's life on the will of God, which stabilizes one’s pur- 
poses and provides the final sanctions for all life’s purposes and activ- 
ities. 

(a) In religion and history classes practice motive-making; give 
pupils a chance to assimilate these into their complex of permanent 
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values. (b) Teach them how to choose and be loyal to the highest motives, 
based on religion, ethical and social ideals, patriotism, and family tra- 
dition. (c) Don’t appeal to the highest motive for every trifle. 


94) The obstacles to the development of the good will are: lack of 
reflection, over-eagerness, indifference and indecision, lack of confidence 
and fear of failure, human respect, and bad example. The two functions 
of the will—government of the lower faculties (senses and passions) and 
docile submission to the will of God—are perfected by training in con- 
victions (ideals, motives, purposes), in decisiveness (disregard of doubts 
and hesitations), in firmness (to be built up in small decisions at first), 
in constancy (refusal to despair or to waver in one’s absolute trust in 
final success), and in the use of means of grace (in being convinced of 
the necessity of grace and in asking for it in every important decision 
and action). 


Will training must be direct. The first step in providing a model in 
yourself and in historical and other characters of personalities integrat- 
ed about noble character ideals and manifesting the good will as defined 
above. Thus the ideals are planted in pupils’ minds and hearts through 
their being understood and loved or appreciated by the pupils. The qual- 
ities of the good will should be realized by pupils in their conduct, by 
being practiced and striven for at first in little customary daily actions, 
then in the field of virtues and vices. The object throughout is to secure 
self-willing rather than imposed obedience. Let the pupil make many 
decisions for himself. 


95) Habits should be the final aim of the training of the will. But 
the attempt to correct bad habits or vices is ineffective unless one under- 
stands the reasons prompting the wrong behavior. The best time to ex- 
amine habitual actions for discovery of the true motives is the quiet 
time between manifestations of the trait in action. The pupil’s judgment 
is at this time cooler, his reasoning more objective, and his determin- 
ation and freedom of will for purposing are at their best. 


Teach pupils not to begin as a habit what has not a permanent and 
high value for life; that successful action requires starting the execution 
as soon as possible after the resolution to do so; that they must put 
heart and soul into the formation of the good habits or the substitution 
of a good habit for a bad one; that they must persevere, acquiring dis- 
dain for difficulties as a general attitude for life. The teacher can with 
profit assist them with materials from the biographies of discoverers, 
inventors, missionaries, etc. 


Teach correct association of ideas in habit formation: “Make yourself 
think of good consequences when doing a good act. When a bad act 
threatens, immediately think up the bad consequences. Cut off the idea 
of the good act from any ideas that would discourage it. After bad ac- 
tions give yourself a punishment. Never associate fear (or hope) of 
failure with ideas of good or bad habits.” 
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96) To be effcetive as lasting motives the purposes or ideals or values 
proposed to pupils must have certain qualities. First of all, the motive 
must be perceived as valuable by the pupil himself. 


Do not fall into the common error of offering pupils a motive that 
has no appeal to them and then attributing your failure to malice and 
stupidity on their part. Find and formulate motives of such a nature 
that each pupil will find personal appeal and value to himself in them; 
this is the only reliable basis for incentives of lasting effectiveness in 
school work. 


97) Secondly, the motive proposed must actually exist as a real 
value. 


Do not, to secure obedience or sustained effort or some other result, 
ascribe a value to it or use an argument that is fictitious, untrue, or ex- 
aggerated. It will not stand the test of time; and when the untruth is 
discovered, it will destroy the mutual confidence and respect that should 
exist between the teacher and his pupils. 


98) Thirdly, the motive must be grasped mentally. 


Basing motivation upon feeling, passion, and sentimentality gives it 
a temporary effectiveness only. If you give pupils the sole motive of 
pleasing the teacher, e.g., the incentive will fluctuate or fail with the 
emotional factor involved. 


99) A motive must not stand alone; it should be part of a group of 
values. 


For important actions, attitudes, etc., for which you wish to supply 
lasting motives, give pupils as many motives as possible. Arrange them 
in a system in the order of importance, and through discussion and read- 
ing lead them to associate them with each other in such a manner that 
the lower, temporary, or natural motives may receive worth from the 
higher, more remote, and supernatural motives. Thus also the higher 
motives will receive added strength as irtcentives from the more power- 
ful or natural appeal of the immediate and temporary values. 


100) Fifthly, to have lasting effectiveness good. motives should be 
available at the moment action is necessary. 


Give pupils as many values or motives as possible for a. particular 
right action; it is then likely that whenever action in the matter is 
demanded of them, some part of the scale or hierarchy of values will 
have sufficient appeal to be effective. 


When a set of values is under consideration, discuss with pupils all 
possible kinds of situations and problems they may expect to meet with 
in connection with it. 
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